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R. DISRAELI’S first act as Premier has been to write a letter 
JY to the newspapers in answer to Lord Russell's charge against 
his Edinburgh speech. ‘This wasa mistake of Mr. Disraeli’s,—and 
seems to show that he scarcely yet realizes the dignity of his 
position. Any letter would have been a mistake, and Mr. 
Disraeli’s actual letter was doubly a mistake, because he tried, 
while refuting Lord Russell, to soften down, incidentally as it were, 
the “frank arrogance,” as it has been called, of his declaration 
that he had ‘‘ educated” his party for seven years, and that it had 
been very hard work. Mr. Disraeli says in his letter, ‘“*I said 
that the ‘Tory party, after the failure of their Bill of 1859, had 
leen educated for seven years on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform,”—but in his speech he did not use this impersonal passive, 
but a very personal active, ‘‘ i had to prepare the mind of the 
country, and to educate,—if it be not arrogant to say so0,—to 
educate our party. It is a large party, and requires its attention 
to be called to questions of this kind with some pressure.” It 
was this frank sentence which Mr. Disraeli, in writing to Saturday's 
papers, tried to whittle away,—which looked like sudden panic, 
a very bad symptom for a leader. We should have thought Mr. 
Disraeli much too experienced in literature to explain himself in 
the papers. Lord Russell, more wise, did not rejoin. 


Mr. Maguire introduced the Irish debate on Tuesday in a 
speech not without ability, but much tainted with declamation. 
He described how the country was now held,— gunboats in every 
river and harbour ; police offices casemated with iron, bored with 
loopholes, and held as little forts; soldiers swarming in the bar- 
racks, and a supplementary army of 13,000 men, the constabulary, 
scouring the town and country in every direction. He insisted 
too much on the penal laws of the last century, dilated on the 
broken promises of the British Government, especially as to ex- 
pending a fair proportion of Government money on Irish public 
works—docks, and so forth—rehearsed the wrongs of the tenants, 
branded the Protestant Establishment as an insult to Irish feelings, 
and demanded, in a rather windy peroration, justice to his 
country, 


He was followed by Mr. Neate, who represented the Irish land- 
lords as the salt of that unhappy land,—a salt for which he pro- 
phesied an increasing, not diminishing, savour,—and characterized 
Mr. John S. Mill as a great deal more revolutionary than Mr. 
John Cade. Mr. Neate was very witty about the “ happy 
despatch ” offered by Mr. Mill to the Irish landlords, and devoted 
himself generally to bombarding his ‘ brother political economist ” 
oo very small jokes, which Mr. Mill received with affable 
sniles, 


Lord A. Clinton’s amendment was so long as to be almost a 
speech in itself, but the noble hero of the Strand Theatre so 
quickly betook himself to his MS. that it would have been 
better if he could, after the American fashion, have taken his 
speech a3 delivered, and sent it to the 7imes, where, as it was, it 
received the compassion due to Duke’s sons, and at least twice as 
much Space as his seconder’s, Mr. O'Beirne’s, though about equal 
i quality, and very inferior in delivery. ‘The fault of both, as 
indeed of the debate in general, was vague declamation. 


OF Lord Mayo's dreary and verbose statement we have spoken 





at length elsewhere. Mr. Horsman described it rather felicitously 
when he said that Lord Mayo appeared to be looking everywhere 
for his policy without being able to find it. ‘Ile was very busy 
with his books, but it was not there. He fumbled among his 
papers, it was not there. He turned and looked inquiringly in 
the face of the Prime Minister,—it was not there.” In the mid- 
dle of Lord Mayo’s speech,—say, about three hours after he had 
commenced it,—Mr. Disraeli really, we believe, imparted some- 
thing to him, greatly to his confusion and embarrassment. Pro- 
bably it was an admonition to get on to the point of the statement, 
—that Government had no remedy to propose. 


The adjourned debate on ‘Thursday was languid, though con- 
siderable men took part in it. It was opened by Mr. Horsman, 
who always speaks in a statesmanlike tone, though never in a 
statesmanlike way, and consisted mainly of an amplification of the 
following sentence:—The Government has revealed its policy 
clearly ; ‘on the Church it is a policy of inaction ; on the land a 
policy of procrastination ; on education a policy of retrogression.” 
The single measure proposed was the creation of a Catholic Uni- 
versity, and this Mr. Horsman would resist, as tending to over- 
throw Lord Derby’s great gift to Ireland—national education. 
Three and a half millions of children have been educated in the 
national schools since 1833, and 75 per cent. of all children are 
still attending them. ‘he Catholic laity object to such a Univer- 
sity, and prefer the Queen’s. ‘The Church of Ireland ought to be 
disendowed without further delay, the question having passed out 
of the region of inquiry; and as to land, the “ feeling of insecurity 
which is driving tenants abroad ought to be removed by some 
means or other.” ‘That is Mr. Horsman all over. He made an 
extremely clever speech on the right side, admitted every evil 
admitted by Liberals, and then confessed that he had not an idea 
how the greatest of them all was to be met. It is practical sug- 
gestion, not clever talk, which Parliament wants, and that is the 
reason why Mr. Horsman’s ambition has remained so long 
ungratified. 

Mr. Lowe spent the greater part of his telling speech 
in reinforcing Lord Mayo. He said, ‘We get into this 
vicious circle,—Ireland is miserable because capital can’t be 
brought into it to take the people from the cultivation of the 
land, and capital can’t be brought into Ireland because Irishmen 
will assert that the condition of the country is worse than it really 
is.” ‘The vicious circle is not quite that, but rather this, —Ireland 
can only be cured, according to Mr. Lowe’s economy, by capital ;. 
but capital won't trust Irishmen who have no stake in the country 
as it is, and a deep thirst for revolution,—and until Mr. Lowe 
finds his way out of it by making Irishmen prefer the law to 
revolution, he will not do much for Ireland. Le was very rabid 
against the priests to make up for his ‘Toryism about the land. 
On the Irish Church his tone was manly, just, and earnest. 


Mr. Mill made a good but rather too abstract speech, which was 
heard with considerable impatience. He called the Ministerial 
proposals ‘'a beggarly account of empty boxes,” and held that a 
Conservative Government which affected to be Liberal ought at 
least to be on a level with the opinion of the country. As to the 
Church, he rejected Earl Russell’s proposal to endow the Roman 
Catholics, and advocated religious equality ; and called the offer to 
establish a Catholic University an offer ** to sacrifice the best 
thing in Ireland [education] in order to save the worst” [the 
Establishment]. ‘Lhe pith of Mr. Mill's speech, however, was 
devoted to the tenure, and was of course in accordance with his 
pamphlet. Le was, however, willing to waive his proposal that 
the State should ‘collect the quit rent, and allow the landlord to 
collect it for himself, as he does at present,—a concession which 
removes the objection that the dislike now felt by the tenant to 
the landlord would be transferred to the State. Le of course 
denied any intention of confiscation, asked, how taking land for 
its full value could be held to be confiscation, and declared that 
the ‘sacredness of property” meant that it should be sacred 
subject to the rights of the community. 
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Myr. Hardy wound up the night's debate in a temperate’ but 
thoroughly Conservative speech, full of points, which told in the 
House, but do not tell outside it. Ife declared tenant right, Jike Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, to be “ either illusion or confiscation ;” defended 
she Catholic University on the ground that education in Ireland, 
gince the admission of priests’ schools and convents into the system, 
Bod become denominational ; declared that for his party to consent 
to the disondowment of the Established Church would be ‘‘an act 
of political baseness aud cowardice without a parallel ;” and, in fact, 
amounecd clearly that the policy of Government as regarded 
Freland, was to do nothing beyond giving tenants some claim to 
snexhausted improvements. His own creed on the subject was 
aumimed up ina single query. ‘ I want to know why there should 
Be ove rule for England and another totally different rule for 
reland ?” a question exactly as sensible as asking why, when 
apples will grow in England, they should not be cultivated in 
Bengal, and really wants only the feminine reply, “ Because there 
should.” 








The trial of President Johnson was fixed for Friday, the 13th, 
but up to the evening of that day no telegram announcing the 
syent had been published. The country, which at first was 
excited, has since become perfectly tranquil, gold has fallen 2 per 
eent., and newspapers of all shades seem agreed that Mr. Johnson 
with be convicted, and sentenced to dismissal. It seems to have 
Been expected that Mr. Johnson would refuse to obey the sum- 
mons before the Senate, which has accordingly decided that such 
refusal shall be considered a plea of ‘‘ Not guilty,” and the trial 
will proceed. Mr. Johnson, on his part, makes little sign, but is 
reported to be quite easy in his mind,—which is probable, as he 
knows nothing about public opinion,—and to expect an acquittal. 
Me has since the impeachment, however, given new offence by 
ordering Adjutant-General L. Thomas, by whom he proposed to 
supersede Mr. Stanton, to attend Cabinet Councils as Secretary 
at War. (General Thomas,—a weak old gentleman, who amused 
hiuself for a day or two by walking into Mr. Stanton’s room, 
asking for the Secretaryship at War, and walking out again,—has 
sdeyzed, and gives the President, doubtless, his best advice. It is 
anki that the Republicans everywhere ‘ endorse” the action of 
Congress, and the elections in New Hampshire, held since impeach- 
ment, and expected to go against the Republicans, have gone 
entirely in their favour, Lists of Mr. Wade’s Cabinet are being 
peblished, but the only certain name is that of Senator Sumner 
az Secretary of State. 





Qn Thursday the Oxford and Cambridge Conservatives, headed 
by Lord Cranborne, waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury to pour 
out their dread of the Oxford Tests’ Abolition Bill, and requested 
ir. Longley to oppose it with all his power. ‘This the venerable 
Archbishop very gladly promised to do, and we may congratulate 
enrselyes that his power in the matter is nothing to speak of. 
Besides, he may change his mind before midsummer, if he should 
seme wnder liberal influence as persuasive as is S. Oxon’s on 
the Conservative sile. Thé worthy Archbishop does not take 
bong to change his mind. ‘I'he Archbishop expressed his opinion 
that if once the Universities were sct free from tests “ religious 
teaching would in time be altogether abolished,”—which shows 
aainfully on what the Archbishop really leans his beli.f in the 
gewer of our Church. Directly the door is opened for scepti- 
gism, the yacuum of faith will prove to be so great that the cold 
air will sush in. Is the vacuum any less dangerous for being 
artificially protected ? 

The Archbishop of York has published his correspondence 
with Bishop Gray,—two letters of which,—stated by Bishop Gray 
to have no importance or bearing on the controversy,—are now 
geblished for the first time. ‘This curious statement of Bishop 
Gray’s,—made in answer to the Dean of Westminster's charge of 
anintentional inaccuracy in controversy,—is really amazing. ‘The 
first seppressed letter is rude in the extreme, containing this sort 
of thing, for example, ‘‘ You will allow me to say that I regret to 
find that your Grace has in this respect [publishing in the 7imes] 
shown yourself wanting in the common courtesy due from one 
gentleman to another. It is clear that you write for the Zimes, 
and not for me.” He adds to this violent language that there was 
never anything ‘to justify your Grace's further imputation that 
we contemplated the act of consecration within your (race's 
jurisdiction without your consent.” The Archbishop replies with 


secration at Accrington, in the province of York. No noti 

whatever was sent to the Archbishop.” The Dean of Wee. 
inster might have said far more than he did as to Dr, ¢ ‘ 
controversial That prelate is 
cause, incapable of giving correct evidence or 


ray'y 
Whatever 
: &ny matter op. 
nected with the Natal question ; and Dean Stanley has treated hi; 

with most marked and generous forbearance in Convocation, ' 


inaccuracies. from 


= 


It is stated that Dr. Miller, the eminent chemical professor, and 
proposed as the Conservative candidate for the London University 
has joined Sir John Lubbock’s committee, as the Conservatives have 
given up the idea of starting a candidate of their own. Sip John 
Lubbock seems to us indefinitely superior to Mr. Lowe who is in 
fact, an anti-Church antagonist of the people,—vehement Radical 
where any spiritual, or ecclesiastical, or even moral conservatism ig 
in question, and vehement Conservative on most questions in 
which the wealthy proprietors are opposed to the interests of the 
people. But Sir John Lubbock’s claims are mostly scientific, while 
Mr. Bagehot’s are mostly political. The former has written ably 
on Prehistoric Man, the latter ably on the British Constitution, 
And while the former is not a graduate of the London University 
the latter is a distinguished one. “ 





The new Bill to enfranchise public meetings has been laid 
before the French Chamber. It authorizes public meetings, if 
held under cover, if limited to a definite subject, if attended by an 
official ‘‘in his insignia,” if dissolved when the official pleases, 
and if all who attend—should the meeting be for an election— 
previously register their names. Even this Bill is too liberal for 
the majority, who see that it will allow communal meetings to 
select Opposition candidates. 


The Scotch Reform Bill was read a second time on Monday, 
The debate was dull, but was marked by one incident. Mr. 
Laing, speaking, as he said, on behalf of the moderate Liberals of 
Scotland, offered to accept the Bill if Government would con- 
cede ten additional members, instead of seven, improve the re 
distribution, and prevent the manufacture of fictitious county 
votes by insisting on residence. Sir James Fergusson, on behalf 
of Government, said it had never bound itself to stick to seven 
as a maximum, and the Lord Advocate told Mr. Laing the com- 
mittee might settle redistribution as it chose; but nobody con- 
ceded anything about the non-resident votes. We suspect, how. 
ever, the Scotch Members will be ultimately allowed their own 
way, and most of them seem sorely puzzled whether to take what 
they can get, or help the English Liberals by reopening the 
question of little boroughs. 

Mr. Justice Lush has given a decision very important to Trades’ 
Unions. One Dodd, secretary to the House Painters’ Association, 
forged a pass-book, and so abstracted about 800/. of the society's 
money. He avows that he was tempted by the legal decision 
declaring such societies in restraint of trade, and therefore illegal. 
Mr. Justice Lush, however, laid it down that though a society 
which supported strikes was illegal, and was not entitled to the 
benefit of the Friendly Societies’ Act, it still remained an ordinary 
copartnership, its members still owned their money, and Dodd 
was therefore convicted. Under this decision the Societies are 
protected like private firms, and are only exposed to the annoyance 
of having to prosecute as such, instead of as corporations. ‘That 
annoyance, however, might occasionally be very great, as in- 
creasing expenditure. 

It has been finally decided to make Mgr. Lucien Bonaparte, 
grandson of Lucien, brother of Napoleon I., a Cardinal, the 
nomination being made in sone specially honorific manner. He 
will be the youngest Cardinal in College, being only thirty- 
eight, and the 7imes hints that the object of his promotion is to 
secure to him the next vacancy of the Papal Chair. He is 
regarded, it must be remembered, as an Italian, not a French- 
man. One-half the Cardinals are Italians, and he himself is 4 
silent, reserved man, with the Bonaparte face and no personal 
foes. If the Austrian, French, and Italian influence can be 
concentrated on him, his chance in the Conclave will be 4 
good one, but a Papal election almost always bafiles ¢ ieulation. 
‘Lhe rule which requires a majority of two-thirds enables all man- 
ner of sub-fractions in the Conclave to unite against the strongest 
one. Besides, Pius is keeping some twenty vacancies, in order at 








perfect good temper, and remarks on the Bishop’s reassertion of 
the latter statement, “It is difficult to reconcile this with / 
hAnown facts. On the 14th of January the permission of 
Rie Bishop of Manchester was askel for holding the con- 


the last moment to make the party he favours strong. 


Mr. Ilunt was re-electe.l on Saturday without opposition, avd 
addressed his constituents at Kettering, Northamptonshire. He 
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, like his leader, in the totally unaccustomed character 
of Uriah Heep, which must have sat oddly on his jolly burliness, 
He actually apologized for his own appointment. His ‘ prede- 
cossors were intellectual giants, and his own qualifications com- 
badly with theirs.” Ie “approached his task with great 
anxiety a3 to whether he should be able to discharge the duties 
devolving on him,” but hoped “for a fair trial at the hands of his 
countrymen.” We wonder he did not say a jury of his peers. ‘* Mr. 
Disraeli had been limited in his choice by a curious combination 
of circumstances,” and he, Mr. Hunt, ‘could not triumph in his 
own rapid elevation.” ‘This is really funny. Mr. Hunt is so 
completely @ Conservative country gentleman that he looks on 
Mr. Disraeli’s selection for the Exchequer from the outside, and 
disapproves it. He will do better to follow Pio Nono’s example, 
and under impossible circumstances still believe in himself. ‘The 
rest of his speech contained no political matter of any interest. 


The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, having taken his seat on 
Monday night after re-election, proposed, and promptly lost, a small 
Government measure,—for transferring to the Consolidated Fund 
certain sums received for Irish fees, fines, and penalties, which till 
1851 went to pay the Irish Constabulary ; but have not since been 
needed for that purpose, as the Constabulary have been paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. 67,0001. had thus accumulated be- 
tween 1851 and 1858 when a measure passed authorizing the 
Lord-Lieutenant to apply these sums, if he chose, to hospitals and 
other charities. ‘The House appeared to think that the surplus 
between 1851 and 1858 should have been similarly applied, and 
threw out the Bill without a division,—which Mr. Disraeli and 
his subordinate did not venture to challenge. 





The debate on the Alabama claims raised by Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
yesterday week elicited a very conciliatory speech from Lord 
Stanley, who argued that to arbitrate on the right of England to 
recognize the Confederates as belligerents so early as she did, 
could not be called in question on any intelligible principle, and, 
if it could, would not have affected the Alabama case, as that 
vessel did not escape till April, 1862. He concluded, however, 
by saying that Mr. Seward had more than once thrown out the 
idea of a general Commission to deal with all outstanding ques- 
tions of all descriptions between the two countries, and that if 
Mr. Seward would develop that idea he should not be disposed to 
make difficulties. Mr. W. E. Forster, after warmly approving 
the tone of Lord Stanley's speech, pointed out that he, as a parti- 
zan of the North, had himself desired the concession of belli- 
gerent rights as the only means to a proclamation of our neutrality 
and the enforcement of our neutrality law against ships fitted 
out in England to aid the South. Nevertheless, Mr. Forster 
would have allowed the American Government to urge its views 
concerning our recognition of the South before the arbitrator,— 
believing that it had no real bearing on the Alabama claims, or, if 
it had, only proved our desire to be really neutral. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for abolishing compulsory Church- 
Rates passed through committee on Wednesday, by a majority 
which renders it most likely that it will not this time be rejected 
by the Lords. The principal clause was carried by 167 to 30, 
and so we hope this wearisome and half-unreasoning controversy 
is finally set at rest. Mr. Bright has all the credit of the solution 
actually adopted. 





We publish elsewhere a report from a correspondent of unusual 
experience upon the present condition of Orissa. It will be seen 
that the original accounts of that catastrophe were not exag- 
gerated, that the old have disappeared from the land, and that in 
one place more than half the population died of actual hunger. 
The results of the famine are, however, disappearing, the people 
have obtained a new settlement for thirty years—they were pro- 
mised a perpetual one,—and cultivation has recommenced. ‘The 
curious outbreak among the women, who, enraged at their deser- 
tion to die, are refusing in thousands to re-enter their husbands’ 
houses, will probably be the most permanent consequence of the 
Scarcity. 


The Rev. A. J. Plow, the clergyman of Todmorden who was 
cut down by Miles Weatherhill, has since died, as has the child, 
which was but three weeks old when its mother was attacked, and 
died of the necessary separation. Mr. Plow, before his death, was 
sufficiently well to give evidence before the Coroner, and gave it 
with extraordinary fairness, stating that he was sure Weatherhill’s 
intentions to his sweetheart had been honourable, and that his 
Own reason for interfering was her youth. A number of letters 





from Weatherhill to Sarah Bell were produced in Court, letters 
full of affection for her, of fierce vindictiveness against ‘ the 
traitor,” Jane Smith, whom he shot, and against ‘the parson.” In 
his last letter, written just as he started for the parsonage, he says 
he **is driven to despair, all through a parson,”—as if ‘hat in some 
way aggravated his despair. At the conclusion of the evidence, 
when Weatherbill was committed for trial, Sarah Bell went up to 
him and embraced him, apparently moved by the belief that he 
had, after all, sacrificed his life out of love for her. 

We are requested to state that the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster are anxious to give every facility for seeing all parts 
of the Abbey to all persons of whose respectability and trust- 
worthiness they can be assured. ‘The nave and transepts are open 
to the public at all times, from 9 to 6 in summer, and from 10 to 
4 in winter. In order to see the Royal and private chapels, any 
visitor who sends in his address to the Dean or one of the Canons, 
or who leaves his address at the entrance of the chapels, has per- 
mission to see them at leisure. The small payments for seeing 
the chapels form a fund for paying the guides, who are forbidden 
to receive any other gratuity. Any surplus is devoted to the decora- 
tion of the Abbey. Artists who desire to sketch, on application to 
the Dean, can obtain the necessary order for atwelvemonth. For 
the public in general the attendance of the guides is needed in the 
survey of the Royal tombs and chapels, both for the protection of 
the monuments and for the satisfaction of those who need explana- 
tions. Some months ago, when the attendance of the guides was 
for a time dropped by way of experiment, the complaints of the 
visitors were so numerous as to necessitate a return to the usual 
arrangement. ‘The disfigurement of the monuments in former 
days, and even by educated persons at the present time, unfortu- 
nately shows that the superintendence of the guides is absolutely 
necessary. For those who prefer to dispense with the explana- 
tions of the attendants small guide-books, containing a full account 
of all the tombs, can be procured within the Abbey. The public 
are warned against unauthorized persons offering themselves as 
guides outside the Abbey, who cause considerable annoyance by 
exacting money and misleading visitors, on false pretences. 

The market for ITome Stocks has been unusually steady dur- 
ing the week, the opening price for Consols having been 93 to 
934, at which they closed last evening. Reduced and New Three per 
Cents. were 914, 92; Exchequer Bills, 10s. to 15s. prem. Indian 
Securities have met with considerable attention, and the Five per 
Cents. have advanced to 114} to 115; India Bonds, 30s. to 36s, 
prem. ‘The Railway Market has been somewhat inactive. At 
the fortnightly settlement the usual scarcity of Stock was not 
experienced, and the premiums paid for carrying over were con- 
siderably less than on many previous occasions. Iu the Discount 
Market there has been an increased inquiry for accommodation, 
and the rates have a hardening tendency. Best short paper is not 
now taken under 1}, 7 per cent., and this is almost an exceptional 
figure. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
21,179,5301.; in the Bank of France, 45,291,6001. 


The Metropolitan District Railway Company have invited sub- 
scriptions for 400,000/. Perpetual 6 per Ceut. Debenture Stock, 
under the borrowing powers of their special Acts. ‘The issue will 
be made at par, and the various instalments payable will extend 
to the Ist of July next. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 6. Friday, March 13. 


Mexican on ove ose io ons ove 154 15} 
Spanish New ... on ose ose ooo ose 36y eco 35} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts,, 1558 ... 59 x.4, sco 59} 
" 1862 ... ove vee oo 61 ove 62 
United States 5.20's ... eee ooo owe oes 73 71g 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Priday, March 6. Friday, March 13. 

Great Eastern... ose ove eee ooo oon BOY ose 31 
Great Northern 107 ove 105} 
Great Western eee ove eee ooo ove 46} 47} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ose oe ove 126} ove 125} 
London and Brighton ous 1sj} ous 45j 
Loudon and North-Western on — ie 115} ose 115} 
London and South-Western sai ao “ 8S oe 86 
London, Chatham, and Dover 17} a 134 
Metropolitan .,. eee ose ooo eco ose lilt 113} 
Midland... ons ove ose owe ooo ooo 1G 105} 
North-Eastern, Berwick... oon ose a 102 102 

Do. York... ene ess om oe 95 ase 944 
South-Eastern... 02 ase “ " 725 ane 72h 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD MAYO’S IRISH PROGRAMME. 


NV R. MAGUIRE’S too declamatory eloquence, the dropping 
1 fire of Mr. Neate’s intellectual pea-shooter as it rained 
its harmless artillery on Mr. Mill, Sir F. Heygate’s fluent 
optimism, Lord A. Clinton’s written periods, Mr. O’Beirne’s 
plausible rhetoric in behalf of his “‘noble friend,” and Lord 
Mayo’s unapproached and unapproachable sublimity of dullness, 
filled up between them on Tuesday nine hours of as intolerable 
verbiage as a British public ever yet respected under the name 
of Parliamentary eloquence. Mr. Maguire’s speech was pro- 
bably the least hollow part of the performance, but even he 
seldom gave the House the feeling that he was speaking from 
deep personal conviction, and not rather performing the allotted 
part of an Irish patriot in an English Parliament. The whole 
of Tuesday’s debate was pervaded by an impression of a half- 
sincere battle against time, of a performance intended to 
satisfy the dramatic exigencies of the situation, rather than 
to reach any definite remedy for the condition of Ireland, 
which seems to us far more hopeless than the most violent 
clashing of contending passions. The Irish Liberals,— 
unlike Mr, Mill,—hover round their point without dar- 
ing to be explicit, and let off the surplus steam, or what 
they like to be considered surplus steam, in vague and violent 
declamation. The Irish Conservatives don’t venture to say 
what they mean and justify it,—that nothing is to be done, 
—but throw out tub after tub to the whale, and sit down 
with their lips as weary with pronouncing empty professions 
of liberality as the Irish Liberals with empty declamations 
against inaction. We would far rather,—we do not mean 
for party motives, but from pure sympathy with Ireland,— 
have heard Lord Mayo say shortly and sternly that the 
Government meant to concede nothing of moment ; that they 
believe Ireland to be very well governed as it is; that all, or 
almost all, the fault of the recent conspiracy lies with the 
people, and not with the law or the Government ; that they 
propose to stick to the old policy of endurance and hope, and 
to propose nothing beyond small improvements of an im- 
material kind which do not deserve the name of a policy, —than 
have heard Lord Mayo’s incoherent and illogical tissue of 
apologies for things as they are, and concessions in name 
only to the demand for remedial measures. Inconceivably 
tedious as Lord Mayo was, the insincerity of his proposals was 
even more depressing than his tedium. The following are his 
remedies for the ills of Ireland,—(1) a paltry measure, received 
with considerable contempt last session on both sides of the 
House, for registering tenants’ improvements, supplemented by 
one giving additional powers of improvement to “ limited 
owners,” and provisions intended specially to encourage written 
contracts ; (2) inquiry for the 7»+1™ time into the relation 
of ‘landlord and tenant’ in Ireland, the inquiry, however, 
being explicitly enjoined and even pledged this time, by the 
noble lord who advises it, to bring out a particular result 
favourable to the present landlord system [‘ Another thing 
will be shown by that Commission,—that there is no founda- 
tion for the statements made about the extreme dissatisfaction 
of the tenants in Ireland’’],—which is candid, if not satis- 
factory; (3) inquiry into the Railway system, with a bias 
towards subsidizing the railways, if we understand Lord Mayo 
aright [‘‘ I believe a great boon would be conferred on Ireland 
by taking some means of improving the management and 
increasing the efficiency of the Railways in Ireland, and I am not 
without hope that we shall be able to submit a proposal to the 
House on that subject’’]; (4) the endowment of a separate 
Catholic University; (5) inquiry into the Irish Church, accom- 
panied with hints that the true policy is to endow the Catholics 
up to the level of the Protestant endowments, and to increase 
materially the Regium Donum bribe to the Presbyterians. Such 
is the Conservative policy,—three tubs to the whale in the 
way of “inquiries,’—one distinct offer of money to the 
Catholic prelates,—one anticipation-sketch-estimate (as the 


Indian officials say) of the possible offer of a still more | 


enormous bribe, if only the bribees will consent, which Mr. 
Maguire says they won’t. For our own parts we don’t see 
how they can. It is a good rule for persons who have 





same height of endowment as that at which the Poakaaas 
Church now stands? As we pointed out last week, the ib 
won’t bear 3,000,000/. or 4,000,0002. a year extra taxation ; 
order to pay money to their own priests through the State which 
they now pay voluntarily and directly. Andif the Tories = 
pose that England and Scotland are going to endow generous] 
an Ultramontane Church out of their Protestant pockets Ad 
suspect they must be getting a little delirious, and waning 
taken counsel with their Orange allies. Besides, there is 
only too much truth in what Mr. Maguire says, that the 
influence of the Catholic priesthood in preserving order and 
resisting Fenianism,—already not so strong as might be 
wished,—would dwindle to nothing, nay, would be less than 
nothing, an irritant in the direction of sedition,—if once they 
were to take pay from the English Treasury. It is only their 
known disinterestedness which gives them any influence jp 
this direction now. 

This policy is mischievous, illusory, and dishonest. What 
it gives is bad. The baits it dangles before Irish eyes are 
false. What it withholds is not honestly and boldly stated, 
The only thing definitely given is the separate Catholic Univer. 
sity. Now, we are not going to raise again the ery which we 
steadily resisted during the attack of temporary insanity which 
came on English Liberal journals and politicians a year or two 
ago, against the denominational system of education so far as 
the denominations prefer it. We have always said that if 
the Catholics prefer to educate either children or young men 
apart, the Catholics have a perfect right to do so, and that 
State aid should be given them, on condition that the education 
they do give is sound, just as freely in Ireland as in England. 
We supported strongly the proposal of Lord Russell's 
Government to admit students from the Catholic University 
to the degrees of the Queen’s University, and to reconstitute the 
senate of that University, so that the Catholic as well as the 
Protestant Colleges might have full faith in it. But what the 
Tories propose is not this. They are committed by their 
factious and indecent opposition to that scheme, and are com- 
pelled now to satisfy the reasonable demands of Catholics in 
another way, by conferring a separate charter containing the 
power to confer degrees on a purely Catholic institution, 
and also endowing that institution. The Government are 
going to give the power to confer degrees to a new body, 
over which they profess and anxiously declare that they shall 
keep no kind of control. ‘One feature of the new University 
should be, that it should after the first establishment be alto- 
gether free from Government control.” The scheme is care- 
fully contrived to exclude any Government regulation after 
the University is once started. The State offers a new 
power of granting degrees to a learned body for whose learn- 
ing it takes absolutely no security. If the new University 
chooses to make a good examination in the Schoolmen the test 
for a degree in science, it may do so,—the State cannot 
object. The Tories do indeed strain out gnats and swallow 
camels. They raised no end of uproar two years ago because 
the Liberals were willing to give degrees to Catholic youths 
who had not been trained in company with Protestants, but 
whose education was to be tested in company with Protestants, 
and by common tests the efficiency of which the State kept 
full power of securing. Now they voluntarily offer the 
Catholics the right not only to educate their young men 
separately, but to examine them absolutely on their own prin- 
ciples, without reserving the slightest power to condition for 
the efliciency of those examinations. They objected to give 
degrees which were only tests determined by the Govern- 
ment or their nominees of an efficient training to Catholics 
unless those Catholics were trained in common with Protes- 
tants in special Colleges,—now they give up voluntarily not 
only the common training, but the right to test efficiency at all. 
This is a piece of political hypocrisy which almost equals and 
exactly parallels the outery against a 7/. suffrage raised by 
those who granted Household Suffrage themselves. 

But if what the Government do offer is bad, what they 
don’t offer, what they pretend to offer, and what they offer in 
hieroglyphic hints, is worse. Lord Mayo meant, but dared 
not say, that on the subject of land-tenure the English system 
is to be forced on Ireland at any cost. If he had said that, it 
would have been manly ; though his wearisome dissertations on 


already assumed the attitude of indomitable virtue and self- | the firkins of butter sold in Cork market in 1867 as compared 
denial to keep the full advantages of that attitude, till at least | with the number sold in 1831, 1841, 1851, and 1861, would not 


they see that the more tangible advantages proposed to them | have even offered a faint show of reason for his case. 
Where is the bribe to | if you turna country from a farming into a grazing country, the 


are in esse, and not merely én posse. 


Of course, 


come from if you are to “level up” (we use Lord Mayo’s own | firkins of butter should either increase in number, or you are 


beautiful and classical language) the Catholic Church to the | losing your capital altogether. 


Lord Mayo chose his statistics 
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very carefully, both as to years and as to their subject- 
matter, so as to suit his case. But he did not see that the 
argument for the increased physical prosperity of Ireland now, 
__which in general we may fairly grant,—is the most telling 

int of his adversary’s case, not of his own. If it be true 
that greatly increased rentals, increased advantages in the 
way of roads, increased farming stock, increased deposits in 
‘sint-stock banks, have all failed in producing increased 
joyalty,—if it be true that the poorest class has shown more 
obstinate disaffection without leaders in 1866-8 than it showed 
in 1798 with the most distinguished leaders,—it is ridiculous 
and scarcely sane to assert that we are on the right track of 
reform. No doubt the truth is that the increase in rentals 
has been caused by the tenants, but enjoyed by the landlords, 
—that the tenants, or at least the occupiers, have paid almost 
all the rates which have improved so greatly the Irish roads, 
while the landlords have reaped the fruits,—that the deposit 
accounts grow at the banks because they cannot be invested 
in the land with any certainty of securing returns to their 
owners. Lord Mayo’s argument on the land question was as 
bad as his oratory. 

With the Church question it is even worse. The Government 
at last admit the injustice of the ecclesiastical monopoly, and 
offer an impossible solution, the difficulties of which they 
know so well that they stave them off with an indefinite 
“inquiry,” while on the Railway question they dangle a vague 
bribe before the eyes of Irish shareholders. This is not the 
policy of men. It is a policy of insincerity, cowardice, and 
place-holding. The Government are finessing for delay, stav- 
ing off every really critical question as long as they can, 
offering bribes where they dare, the hope of distant bribes 
where they dare not, and where their minds are really and 
finally made up, veiling their thoughts in the language of 
delusive hesitation and provisional promise. The Irish policy 
of the Government is so bad as to furnish ground enough to 
turn them out of office, even in a session so exceptional as this. 





MR. DISRAELI AS HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


E have at last got, we will not exactly say a theolo- 
gian, but a man of a highly speculative turn of mind, 

who has always considered theology as one of the highest 
subjects of speculation, at the head of the Church. Mr. 
Disraeli has, not certainly a conviction, but ‘a view,’ on most 
great subjects, and amongst those which have always interested 
him more than most has been the greatest of all sub- 
jects,—Theology. His curious and active intellect will now 
have the duty of selecting for recommendation to the Queen 
the names of the ecclesiastics who are to fill the highest 
offices in the Church. It is, of course, far from certain that 
Mr. Disraeli’s own speculative views will in any way influence 
him in the fulfilment of this duty. He may look to his politi- 
cal exigencies, and select the man whose promotion will bring 
the greatest strength to his party, or most tend to relax the 
personal animosity of hostile factions. But, on the other 
hand, it is never safe to exclude the influence of personal 
views over one who holds great power in his own hands. 
It may be held in check by other considerations, and 
yet flash out on the most important occasion; and 
this is especially the case where the view in question 
is at all a deep-rooted one. So far as Mr. Disraeli 
has any definite impressions in his character at all, they 
appear to be in very intimate connection with certain theo- 
logical ideas. He has told the world in one of his novels, 
with as much seriousness as he ever shows on topics of the 
highest kind, that “the Church of England, mainly from its 
deficiency of Oriental knowledge and from a misconception of 
the priestly character which has been the consequence of that 
want, has fallen of late years into great straits ; nor has there 
ever been a season when it has more needed for its guides 
men possessing the higher qualities both of intellect and dis- 
Position.” He ridiculed, in the work to which we refer, the 
practise of seeking “‘for the successors of the Apostles, for 
the stewards of the mysteries of Sinai and Calvary, among 
third-rate hunters after syllables; and he denounced the 
¢levation to the Episcopal Bench of “mitred nullities” whose 
Volee never “ influenced public opinion, touched the heart of 
nations, or guided the conscience of a perplexed people.” It is 
true that this opinion was expressed some twenty-four ortwenty- 
five years ago; but we doubt whether Mr. Disraeli would in 
- heart admit any great change for the better; and now at last 
¢ has the power, if he has the will, to do something towards 
changing an ecclesiastical condition of things so eminently disas- 





trous. It is not, therefore, a matter of trivial interest at the pre- 
sent moment to inquire what Mr. Disraeli has most consistently 
thought and affirmed on ecclesiastical subjects, and to ask what, 
if any, result his views may have on his mode of wielding his 
present great ecclesiastical patronage. 

Mr. Disraeli has touched on theology in many of his books 
and speeches, and on one or two points with remarkable co- 
herence and consistency. The views which he advanced 
dramatically in Tuncred, he repeated, for instance, in his own 
name and with curious identity of phrase, in his life of Lord 
George Bentinck. And he reiterated one or two of these 
views again with great emphasis in his great speech on Church 
questions at Oxford in November, 1864. Mr. Disraeli, if he 
believes in anything, believes in race,—and, moreover, is dis- 
posed to hold that the most successful and constraining re- 
ligious ideas have a certain vital relation, not only to the 
organization of a particular race, but to the physical qualities 
of certain geographical regions from which those races have 
sprung. “I have conferred,’”’ says Tancred to Sidonia, “ with 
one who is esteemed its [our Church’s] most eminent pre- 
late, and I have left him with a conviction of what I had for 
some time suspected, that inspiration is not only a divine, but a 
local quality.” ‘‘ You and I have some reason to believe so,” re- 
plies Sidonia; “I believe that God spoke to Moses on Mount 
Horeb, and you believe that he was crucified in the person of 
Jesus on Mount Calvary. Both were, at least carnally, children 
of Israel; they spoke Hebrew to the Hebrews. The prophets 
were only Hebrews. The apostles were only Hebrews. The 
Churches of Asia which have vanished were founded by a 
native Hebrew ; and the Church of Rome, which says it shall 
last for ever... . was also founded by a native Hebrew. 
Therefore, I say your suspicion or your conviction is at least 
not a fantastic one.”” The same idea is more elaborately en- 
forced in the revelation made to Tancred on the summit 
of Sinai. “The thoughts of all lands,” says the divine 
voice, “come from a higher source than man, but the intellect 
of Arabia comes from the Most High. Therefore, it is that 
from this spot issue the principles which regulate human 
destiny.” In the life of Lord George Bentinck the same prin- 
ciple is even more seriously enforced. ‘ No one has ever been 
permitted,” says Mr. Disraeli in that book, “to write under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit except a Jew,”—a doctrine 
which some members of our Church will, consider highly 
orthodox, but which seems to us as quaint a contradiction of 
its teaching that the Holy Spirit has been granted to all 
Christians as their permanent and immanent guide, as was 
Lord Palmerston’s famous doctrine, that “all children are 
born good” of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Nor 
has Mr. Disraeli failed to reiterate his doctrine that theo- 
logy has a specific physiological organ in the brain of a 
special race, and a specific geographical centre in the 
territorial and climatic influences of a special country, 
much later than even in his remarkable chapter on “ the 
Jewish question” in his life of Lord George Bentinck. In 
his speech at Oxford, in 1864, he rehearsed the same view 
with vaguer and less offensive emphasis, but a meaning not less 
obvious to those who knew his earlier writings. Speaking of 
the enormous changes resulting from the great explosion of 
the French Revolution and the diffusion of scepticism which 
brought about that chaos, he said:—‘ When the turbulence 
was over, when the shout of triumph and the wail of agony 
were alike stilled, when, as it were, the waters had subsided, 
the sacred heights of Sinai and of Calvary were again revealed; 
and amid the wreck of thrones and tribunals, of extinct nations 
and abolished laws, mankind, tried by so many sorrows, 
purified by so much suffering, and wise with such unprece- 
dented experience, bowed again before the Divine truths that 
Omnipotence in His ineffable wisdom had entrusted to the 
custody and the promulgation of a chosen people.” Neither the 
climax of emphasis on the organ of revelation, the race, nor 
the geographical illustration taken from the heights of Sinai 
and Calvary as standing out alone from this new flood of in- 
fidelity, was without its specific meaning to the special students 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speculative theology. 

Our new Prime Minister has not shrunk from an even more 
technically theological confession than these. The readers of 
Tancred will remember how strongly the thesis is maintained 
that “ Expiation” is a truly Jewish idea. His Jewish heroine 
says, “A sacrificial Mediator with Jehovah,—that expiatory 
intercessor born from the chosen house of the chosen people, 
yet blending in his inexplicable nature the divine essence with 
the human elements, appointed before all time, and purifying 
by his atoning blood the myriads that preceded and the 
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myriads that will follow us, without distinction of creed or 
clime,—this is what you believe. I acknowledge the vast con- 
ception, dimly as my brain can partially embrace it,”—dut, as 
the sacrifice was preordained by the Creator for countless ages, 
“‘where was the inexpiable crime of those who fulfilled the 
beneficent intention? The holy race supplied the victim and 
the immolators. What other race could have been entrusted 
with such a consummation? Was not Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice even . You raise statues to 
the hero who saves a country. We have saved the 
human race, and you persecute us—for doing it.” And 
this same view is emphatically repeated by Mr. Disraeli as his 
own in his life of Lord George Bentinck. “If the Jews had 
not prevailed upon the Romans to erucify our Lord, what 
would have become of the Atonement? But the human 
mind cannot contemplate the idea that the most important 
deed of time could depend upon human will. The immolators 
were preordained, like the victim, and the holy race supplied 
both. Could that be a crime which secured for all mankind 
eternal joy,—which vanquished Satan, and opened the gates 
of Paradise?” Mr. Disraeli’s view is that theology is the 
secret of a particular race and a particular clime, and that 
being thus a matter conditioned absolutely by physical orga- 
nization, it follows, like all other developments of physical 
organization, a necessary law and a principle of destiny or 
fatality. The Jews were utterly irresponsible for their re- 
jection and crucifixion of our Lord. They were in this, just 
as in furnishing the conditions of His external life and His 
physical body, the instruments of that divine compulsion 
which makes their race the organ of revelation. 

The third great feature of Mr. Disraeli’s view on these 
matters, is his belief that ‘the Semitic principle,” as he calls 
this effluence from the Jewish race and the Arabian peninsula, 
is essential to the order of human society. Civilization and 
progress are proclaimed by Sidonia in TYancred to be “an 
affair of race. A Saxon race, protected by an insular position, 
has stamped its diligent and methodic character on the cen- 


tury. And when a superior race with a superior idea to 


York and Order advances, its state will be progressive, and | 
we shall, perhaps, follow the example of the desolate countries. | 


All is race,—there is no other truth. ‘ Because it includes all 
others,’ said Lord Henry. ‘You have said it.’”’ Each race 
has its genius, but the Jewish race holds the secret which is 
necessary to the order and progress of each and all. 
country has its angel, but “ the intellect of Arabia comes from 
the Most High.” This is strongly enforced in the life of 
Lord George Bentinck. ‘It may be observed that the 
decline and disasters of modern communities have gene- 
rally been relative to their degree of sedition against the 
Semitic principle. Since the great revolt of the Celts 
against the first and second testament at the close of the 
last century, France has been alternately in a state of 
collapse or conyulsion. Throughout the awful trials of 
the last sixty years, England, notwithstanding her deficient 
and meagre theology, has always remembered Sion. The great 
Transatlantic Republic is intensely Semitic, and has pros- 
pered accordingly. This sacred principle alone has consoli- 
dated the mighty Empire of all the Russias. How omnipotent 
it is cannot be more clearly shown than by the existence of 
Rome, where it appears in its most corrupt form. An old man on 
a Semitic throne baflles the modern Attilas;”—and soon. The 
Semitic principle, Mr. Disraeli has since told us, is “on the side 
of the angels,” and against Darwinian theories of species which 
connect man with the lower animals. ‘That truth is the only 
security for civilization, and the only guarantee of real progress.” 

Such, then, is Mr. Disraeli’s theological view. Each race 
has a secret peculiar to its own proper climate and its own 
physical organization ; but the secret of the Semitic race and 
the Arabian peninsula is the secret of man,—without which 
civilization and order are impossible. All these secrets are 


Each | 


| blood, if he can,—which may be difficult, Hebrew schol, 


ship and Oriental research in any case. He should prefer a 
man with the “local quality of inspiration,”—/. ¢., one a 
has been in personal contact with the soil of the Arabian penin- 
sula, if it may be. He should almost insist on predestinarian 
views, and a positive scorn for the doctrine that the Jews 
drew down any curse upon their race by bringing about the 
crucifixion of our Lord. He should incline, however, to 
priests with a strong belief in absolute exrpiation,—j., é., the 
blood shed to reconcile not merely man to God, but God to 
man,—never forgetting, however, that that Expiation had 
always formed part of the Omnipotent decree. Finally, he 
should favour decidedly those priests who have the most pro. 
found belief in the influence of spiritual truth over civil order 
and are least disposed to leave to Parliament and secular agencies 
the direct control of civil life. “I go toa land,” said Tap. 
cred, “that has never been blessed by that fatal drollery 
called a representative Government, though Omniscience once 
deigned to trace out the polity which should rule it.” «} 
cannot be denied,” says the same hero, “that society was 
once regulated by God, and that now it is regulated by man, 
For my part, J prefer divine to self-government, and I wish to 
know how it is to be attained.” And, evidently, Mr. Disraeli 
should prefer Bishops with the same preferences. Are there 
any priests with a creed of these general features in England, 
—who look upon inspiration as given not to the souls of all 
men, but the physical organization of a special race, and as 
liable to be specially augmented in a special climate,—who, 
regarding the Atonement as the key of salvation, hold it to 
have been predestined by a divine Fate, and hold all the in. 
struments of that fate to have been instruments of equal 
honour,—who would try to govern mankind directly through 
the Church, and regard “ the political equality of a particular 
race as a matter of political arrangement,” in no way derogat- 
ing from the divine law of aristocracy amongst races, aris- 
tocracy of blood? If there be such priests amongst us,—and 
there may be those who hold almost all these three principles, 
the race principle, the fatalistic principle, the anti-Erastian 
principle, though, perhaps, not all three simultaneously,—it 
is to them that Mr. Disraeli should, if he be sincere, entrust 
{the duty of raising up again the English Episcopacy from 
|a Bench of “ mitred nullities” to one of masterly evangelists 
| of “the Semitic principle.” 

















| THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 
|fF\HERE is going to be trouble, it may be serious trouble, 
about this Nova Scotian business. The 350,000 of 
‘inhabitants in that colony were, it will be remembered, always 
| more or less hostile to the plan of Confederation. A vote of 
|the Assembly was, we believe, taken, though this is now 
| denied; but it was always understood that considerable pres- 

sure had been exercised from home, and that the relations 
| between the Dominion and this particular province would for 
|a time be delicate and insecure. Since the Act was passed, 
| however, constituting the Canadas a Dominion, the Nova 
| Scotians have become more hostile than ever, and they are 
| now in a temper which, if we may trust the members of their 
| legislature, is little short of rebellious. They declare that 
| they have been “ceded to Canada,” that they “are ruled by 
| Canadians,” that the tariff is ridiculously heavy, that their 
revenue is stolen at Ottawa, that they will have to provide 
for local expenditure by direct taxes, and that they will 
‘not put up with the oppression. Every county has 
| voted for the Repeal of the Dominion Act, the Attorney- 
|General has declared from his place in the Assembly that the 
| Imperial Parliament has exceeded its powers, and the local 
| Government has been compelled to send home Mr. Howe a 
| its agent to obtain a repeal cf the obnoxious Act. The 
| colonists expect that they will be able to offer reasons which 








matters of physical organization, and therefore of necessary | Parliament will at once accept, and that the Act will be repealed 
development, wholly unconnected with the will of man. “Sal-|in “two months ;” and it is clear that the first of these 
vation is of the Jews,” and is shown to be so as much by that| reasons is a menace that if the Act is not repealed, and 





great contribution to the salvation of mankind which was given 
by the Jewish enemies of the Saviour,—enemies who persuaded 
the Romans to crucify Him, as by that of our Saviour Himself, 
who took a Jewish body and sprang from a Jewish race and 
country. Finally, without an infusion of this Jewish principle 
into the order of society established by other races, no other 
race can prosper, or even remain. 

It is not difficult to say, then, what kind of Bishop Mr. 
Disraeli should select, if he would not add to the number of 
what he calls “mitred nullities.’” He should get Hebrew 


repealed at once, Nova Scotia, with its great fleet and large 
maritime population, with its splendid harbours and ge 
graphical command over Newfoundland and Prince Edward's 
Island, will declare its desire to be annexed to the 
United States. The Attorney-General almost says so in 
many words, and draws a striking picture of the immens 
addition which Nova Scotia would bring to the naval powel 
of the Union, an increase doubled by “he fact that every 
sailor and ship so obtained would be withdrawn from the 
resources of Great Britain. 
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Much of all this, no doubt, is “tall talk,” produced by | men who are both fanatical and violent ; but their only hold 


irritation rather than by reason. The Nova Scotians are not 
Americans 1 
they will 


America, an 


| over their more moderate or less resolute colleagues is that 


in sympathy, and when the time comes for action | they are closer to the nation, express its latent thought more 
see that Great Britain must legislate for British | accurately, can next November drive the half-hearted mem- 
d not for them exclusively; that annexation would 
certainly not lower their tariff, would not render them inde- | 

ndent, and would subject them to that direct taxation which 
they so greatly and, as we think, so unreasonably dread. But 
there is no doubt that a majority of the colonists are exceed- 


| bers from their seats. The American Mountain has no mob 
at its back with which to coerce the American Girondists. 
,On the contrary, the mob of the “ District” and of Wash- 
ington was bred up under a slaveholding rcyime, is distinetly 
anti-Republican, and, as one of the Democratic orators said, 


ingly irritated; that they have got the unfortunate “thundered around the Capitol” against the impeachment 
c- 


jdea into their heads which produced the White Mutiny 
in India—that they have been transferred from one alle- 
‘ance to another “like cattle” in a disrespectful manner— 


and that they are profoundly exasperated by financial arrange- 
ments which, as they say, impose all the burdens ineident to 
a great State, without yielding any of its advantages. 
Untaxed trade with the Union would, they say, compensate 
for any tariff ; if they must be subjects, they will be subjects 
of a great nation, * and not of drunken Canadian plunderers ;”’ 
and the Union would make of Halifax one of the greatest 

orts in the woild. If they are not attended to, or 
treated with the usual carelessness of the Colonial Office, 
they may be hurried into some act which would entail 
the most disastrous consequences both upon us and 
upon themselves. For Nova Scotia is probably the only 
Saxon colony which Great Britain, if pushed to extremity, 
might be compelled to coerce. She could not submit to alter 
alaw which partakes in large measure of the character of a 
treaty, toabandon an imperial policy, and to break her pledges 
to the Canadians under a menace of this kind, nor could she 
consent to let Nova Scotia go free. The whole Dominion 
might go, if it chose to notify such a desire in a legal and 
constitutional manner; but to lose a most valuable colony 
without the compensation of freedom from dangers in 
America; to give up the house key, yet not be rid of the 
hall; to surrender genuine maritime resources, yet have 
still to defend provinces without a ship, would be an 
intolerable position. The country would not attempt 
to endure it, yet any coercion of Nova Scotia for wish- 
ing to enter the Union might irretrievably embarrass our 
relations with tle United States. The Government of Wash- 
ington would, no doubt, acknowledge that we had the same 
right to coerce a revolted colony that itself had to coerce the 
South; but the sound of the cannon irritates men’s minds. 
There are Fenians only waiting an opportunity, and in an 
hour Great Britain might be engaged in the most terrible 
struggle she has ever waged. Even if this contingency never 
occurred, nothing could be more unfortunate, more un- 
endurably annoying, than a positive obligation to hold 
oie of the free colonies by force, or the menace 
of force; and yet if the Nova Scotians will not hear 
reason, what help? We are not going to surrender the 
only nexus of the Empire—the right of the Imperial 
Parliament in the last resort to legislate for every human 
being who claims the protection of our flag. We are not 
going to alter Imperial laws of the highest importance under 
orders from Tfalifax. We have not the means of compelling 
4 compromise, for Canada cannot give up her tariff suddenly 
without bankruptcy, and must have under any scheme of 
Confederation greater power than Nova Scotia. In fact, as 
itseems to us, we have only to use diplomacy or force ; and we 
strongly trust, but strongly doubt, that the needful ability may 
be found at the Colonial Office. The negotiation is one which 
will sorely tax all the skill and all the knowledge of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and may require the intervention of 
statesmen of much stronger powers than any his Grace has 
yet been able to display. The first necessity, however, is that 
both Parliament and the Colonial Oifice should realize clearly 
the seriousness of the colonial agitation. 





THE PRESIDENT’S COUP D'ETAT. 
\ public in this country seems still unable to understand 
the impeachment of President Johnson. The event has 


| The whip which drives reluctant Republican members is the 
‘fear of the constituencies to which within six months they 
| must appeal, the knowledge that the great body of freeholders 
| which elects them is decidedly hostile to the President. Se 
long as it was not so, the ultra-Radicals were comparatively 
powerless. Thaddeus Stevens has been ready to impeach 
|any time this twelvemonth, and has, we believe, made three 
| distinct efforts to secure the necessary vote; but the free-~ 
| holders were not satisfied that the President had broken any 
jlaw. They disliked him strongly, and his policy; but they 
thought it better to bear with him than to run the risk of 
'a revolution. Ilis useless vetoes, his misjudged appointments, 
| were all legal; his astounding speeches were personal not 
| official blunders, and his combativeness helped to make 
| polities amusing. Americans have a decided penchant for 
|marked individualities. It was not till the President openly 
/and wilfully broke a law, or rather proclaimed himself above 
all laws, that they could reconcile themselves to a measure 
which, as they instinctively feel, will shake the Presidency ; 
but the moment he dismissed Mr. Stanton, hesitation dis- 
appeared. The Republican ranks closed up, and the “ party ™ 
' which represents precisely three-fourths of the North, and if 
we include the Negroes probably half the South, voted cx 
masse, or with only two dissentients, for impeachment. The 
| immediate result showed how accurately the members had inter- 
preted their constituents’ will. From every part of the countrg, 
and especially from the disbanded soldiery—now ploughing 
and reaping as ordinary citizens—came up a chorus of con- 
gratulation, offers of aid without limit, prayers that the 
Senate—which, be it remembered, is also elective—would be 
firm to do its duty. The Radical members are overwhelmed 
with letters of approval, are, we seem to detect, startled te 
see how completely their constituents are keeping step to the 
Revolutionary tune. The very possibility of armed resistance 
disappeared at once, and the Democrats, as in 1861, hid them- 
selves before a storm of popular reprobation. 

We do not wonder in the least at the change in publie 
feeling, at the sudden snapping of the last remaining link 
between the President and the nation. Some of our friends 
seem even now unable to perceive what it was that Mr. John- 
son really did when he dismissed Mr. Stanton. Te did ina 
different way exactly what James IT. did,—he “ dispensed ” of 
his own mere will with a regular statute. Congress had passed 
an Act distinctly intended—as was explained by a formal reso- 
lution of the Senate—to keep Mr. Stanton in his office, and the 
President, saying the Act was unconstitutional, dismissed him. 
IIe has no more right to act on an opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of an Act regularly passed by the Legislature, than 
the Commander-in-Chief or the TIome Secretary would have 
in England. The Supreme Court has, when appealed to, but 
the President has not. Ilis business is to execute the laws, 
and his approval or disapproval has no more to do with the 
Tenure of Office Bill than Mr. Hardy's disapproval would 
have to do with the right of [labeas Corpus. The lawe 
are above the President, and if he may dispense witk 
one, why not with all? Suppose he as a freetrader dis- 
missed all Custom-House officers, alleging that the tariff 
was unconstitutional. Very plausible arguments might be 
advanced for that view, for the tariff is levied in the South, 
the South is not represented, and the Constitution provides 
that there shall be no taxation without representation—the 
argument under which all Indians are exempted from taxes. 
Does anybody imagine that the President could in this way 
have destroyed the whole fiscal legislation of the country 








startled it into a closer attention to American politics, but it 
8 still under one apparently incurable delusion. Guided by 


without deposition? If he does, he mistakes the whole spirit 
of the American people, who, though willing to leave their 





elected Chief immense power, are not disposed to tolerate a 
coup d'etat, or allow to a temporary Magistrate powers the 
English people refused to their legitimate King. If they had 
conceded such powers, the man on horseback so often prophe- 
sied would, indeed, have arrived; for the President, as chief 
of the Executive and released from the laws, would have bees 
The mass of the quiet elector 


M. Reuter's agents and a majority of the journals, it will 
continue to believe that the impeachment is the work of a 

party,” a “faction,” a few violent or fanatical men, who 
overbear the majority of their colleagues, and drag a reluctant 
tation along the path which ends in Revolution. No greater 
mistake could be made in studying American politics. There 
are, no doubt, violent men in Congress, and fanatical men, and | sole master of the Republic. 
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saw that clearly enough, and not only pardoned, but congra- 
tulated, their representatives for the courageous decision with 
which they arrested a coup d'état. Mr. Johnson now says in 
his Message on the subject that Mr. Stanton, not having been 
appointed by him, was not protected by the Act; but he 
formerly acknowledged, by only suspending Mr. Stanton, that 
dismissal was beyond his power, and he even now admits that 
his object was by breaking the law to try the whole question 
before the Supreme Court,—that is, he again pleads ‘the Con- 
stitution,” of which he cannot be the interpreter. His duty 
is to execute the laws until repealed or declared void by the 
constitutional authority. 

The people will, we believe, continue to support their 
representatives. The American freeholders, once roused and 
awake, are very persistent and very dour, as they appeared 
during the Civil War, and they will, we believe, urge forward 
. the trial with rapidity and decision. The Republicans have 
laid aside the intention of suspending the President during 
trial, as an unnecessary straining of the clause in the Con- 
stitution which forbids ex post facto laws; but the devices 
for delay on which people in this country seem to rely will, 
we conceive, be baffied by the determination of the Senate. 
That body, and not the delinquent at its bar, will settle the 
delay to be allowed. No evidence on the first two articles is 
required, Mr. Johnson cannot deny, and indeed constantly 
admits, that he dismissed Mr. Stanton; and the single 
question is, whether he misconstrued the law protecting that 
officer, or whether he broke it wilfully. He says, in the 
message to Congress, that he broke it designedly, in order 
that the constitutionality of the Act should be tried before 
the Supreme Court, and as the President has no autho- 
rity to break laws in order that the Supreme Court may 
mend them again or abolish them altogether, he is 
clearly guilty of illegality, even if the Tenure of Office 
Bill should ultimately be declared unconstitutional. All the 
Senate has really to decide is, whether the offence is great 
enough to warrant deposition, and it can make up its mind on 
that point in a very few days, and its decision once given, there 
are no means of resistance. Mr. Wade would instantly be the 
legal ad interim President of the Republic, and General Grant 
would obey him, and him only. As to the probabilities of an 
adverse verdict, that is a point on which lawyers can best form 
an opinion. It is imagined, we perceive, that the vote will be 
a strict party vote, in which case the secession of six Republican 
Senators would destroy the requisite majority of two-thirds ; 
but we attach little importance to that theory. Americans 
are very like Englishmen, and the Senate once organized as a 
Court of Justice will act asa Court of Justice, and its members 
will no more vote for the punishment of a political enemy 
because he is a political enemy, than Lord Cairns would decree 
a Whig noble’s estate toa Tory plaintiff. Even the Demo- 
crats are beyond that, and we have scarcely a doubt that 
the verdict, whether it is for acquittal or condemnation, 
will be that of men from both the parties represented 
in the Senate. The party struggle, if there is one, 
will be on the sentence, not the verdict. Nothing 
binds the Senate to inflict deposition. They may sus- 
pend, or even reprimand, and it is quite conceivable that 
an offence which to a Republican seems terrible may to a 
Democrat seem venial. Lord Cairns and Sir A. Cockburn are 
both trustworthy Judges, but they would probably punish a 
political libel very differently, and Democrats may honestly 
be lenient where Republicans must in honesty be severe. The 
Senate, however, is evidently disposed to act with dignity and 
decision ; its President, Chief Justice Chase, is a strong man 
and a true Republican; the difficulty of arresting the Presi- 
dent has been surmounted by a resolution declaring that non- 
attendance shall be held equivalent to a plea of “ Not guilty ;” 
and we have little doubt that before the middle of April, 
possibly before the end of March, Mr. Johnson will have 
retired to Tennessee, and Mr. Wade will be till March, 1869, 
President of the United States. 


THE GRIEVANCE OF THE CUSTOM-HOUSE CLERKS. 
HE Custom-House Clerks, a great body of Government 
servants, who collect a revenue of 22,000,000. a year, 

who prepare all our commercial statistics, and who, in certain 
departments of their work, are peculiarly liable to be tempted 
with bribes, declare that they are underpaid, and have com- 
menced a resolute agitation for increased allowances. Bluntly 
rebuffed by the Treasury, on the plea that the last revision of 


an, 
only two per cent.,—they have appealed to the public and 
eye ° ° "i ’ 
that appeal failing, will take steps to bring their cage before 
Parliament, which we fear will and can do nothing for them, 
Lord Palmerston’s great argument that Parliament ought 
never to give more than the Heads of Departments adyise_ 
its function in the State being to secure economy, and not 
extravagance—that every department of the public service jg 
underpaid, and that if “justice” is to be done to everyhoq 
the income-tax must be doubled, is, in its almost brutal frank. 
ness, perfectly unanswerable, There is not an official in Greg 
Britain who, on the “ fair-wage” theory, is decently paid 
—who does not receive, that is, less for his services 
the State than he could obtain by the same exertion jp 
any other groove of life. The Army is not paid at aj 
the Navy paid infamously, the Civil Service just so paid thai 
men who prefer peace to the “ happy chances” of the social 
war can reconcile themselves to a competition for such alloy. 
ances. That class hitherto has proved sufficiently numeroys 
and Parliament will certainly not disturb an arrangement which 
produces an endurable amount of efficiency and keeps the Ciyj] 
estimates, considering the work to be done, extremely Joy, 
Moreover, the Custom-House people have rather less coercive 
power than any other department. They are not threatening to 
strike, and if they did threaten, the Treasury would only smile, 
make a concession or two to half a score of indispensables, and 
signify to Scotch and Irish Members that there were a good 
many vacancies in the department, and that esurient persons 
who could write would not be such unwelcome applicants as 
they usually are, and that mutiny would be at an end. We 
very much doubt if business would be impeded for a week, 
and with household suffrage there is not the faintest chance 
of any political pressure from the clerks. The remonstrating 
clerks are really suppliants, just as much as if they were ing 
joint-stock bank, with fifty applicantsintriguing forevery vacancy, 
Still, suppliants have sometimes a case, and the Custom. 
House Clerks have apparently a very strong one, which may 
not move Parliament, but ought to interest the public and 
mollify the Treasury. There is one principle which ought to 
be considered in all State departments as much as the great 
law of supply and demand, and that is the great superi- 
ority of hearty to discontented service. A private eu- 
ployer need not consider that so carefully. He can make up 
for the inevitable loss of power by adroit slavedriving, but 
the State can never do this. It is not worth anybody’s while 
to do it, and athoroughly discontented State service is sure, 
sooner or later, to become an inefficient service, a service in 
which men whose eyes ought to be always open think that 
to keep them shut is far less laborious and inconvenient. The 
Custom House is thoroughly discontented, and there is a good 
reason for its discontent. The consideration which induces 
thousands of young men to accept insufficient wages from the 
State when they might have suflicient wages from individuals 
is, in their case, not made good. That consideration is the 
knowledge that as Government clerks they are in a better 
social position than other clerks ; that, apart from misconduct, 
they are secure in their places; and that security impliesa 
very slow but almost inevitable advance towards comfort and 
position. That knowledge is not for Custom-House employ. 
Because they have to work as it were in the mud, to serve it 
disagreeable places, and do their duty in unfashionable locali- 
ties, they are considered by the Treasury an inferior caste, 
and bluntly told that they must content themselves with 
inferior pay. Of course all departments cannot be paid alike 
It would be ridiculous to pay a man whose business is to cast 
up accounts as much as we pay one who ought to know two 
or three modern languages, to give a penny a week for knov- 
ledge of tare and tret when we can buy a College educatio 
for three-halfpence. But the State ought to be fair, to 
above class prejudice, to pay the same salary for the sam 
work done in the same place. If it does not, it stamps the 
less paid service as one of an inferior kind. The work requirel 
from Custom-House clerks is precisely like that required frou 


Inland Revenue, Post Office, the Offices of the Accountant | 
General, Storekeeper-General, Controller of Victualling in the | 
Admiralty, and one or two others; or is, indeed, of a highet | 
kind, the Custom House having wisely introduced a class at 
“Writers,” who perform the mechanical work of copying, 
more swiftly, and for very low pay indeed. Yet they are pal 
so much less that, as they indignantly complain, « supple 
mentary clerks” in some departments—people hardly believe! 
in the official world to be paid at all—are in receipt of lang# 
salaries than themselves. The averages are as follows :— 





their salaries is too recent,—a poor plea, as the increase was 
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£ 
sury, Supplementary Clerks ..... pesecoovesonessees oan 295 
Tees of 'Teake, Supplementary Clerks ........ sccoseocees «. 222 
Home Office, Extra Clerks ..... peeberbsblicanenensonen din seve 208 
Customs, Established Clerks ........ssessserseeseserseeeeseeeres 165 


Clearly, if the Custom-House rate is as high as it need be, the 
other rates are higher, and higher only because the work is 
« more gentlemanly,” that is, just a little pleasanter. If, on 
the other hand, the West-End clerks are only just sufficiently 
aid, the East-End clerks are insufficiently paid, and this is 
the official view. For the salaries at the West-End have all 
of late years been very largely increased :— 

AvERAGE INCREASE OF SALARIES IN EIGHT GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 





SINCE 1849. 
Per cent. 
General Register of Scamen ..... Sosuedeosnaseavoveonenspenirse . 7 
Poor Law Board ....sesssseesesseeeesseeeeees schknnestareersoierene 68 
Dock yards ...sseseereeeeeeeeeeees iibtesieeninaeaNorataNre 49 
TLCASUTY seceeeeeeeeseeveeceeserceeneceesecevensseeeeereeseeeeeres 46 
Post Office .....e.ceccosseresrecssescssesesecessssccscceresscosesssoees 37 
Inland Revenue.........ccccccccccccscccsesccsecccccccsscsossscreees 30 
Pablic Record Office 27 
CastOMs ....ccrcccocccerccccccsccccccersersossess Saaaed: wmbniciaeiiaai 17 


Men frequently work in the Customs for twenty years, and 
then do not rise to 250/. a year, and they get nothing to make 
up for their poverty. Custom-House employes are looked down 
upon by Bank clerks, as Admiralty employes never are, and 
not always unjustly. The strongest men struggle to avoid a 
department so badly paid, and the deficient pay and defi- 
cient caste act and react upon each other till the department 
becomes a “lower” one because it is so badly paid, and the 
bad pay is officially defended because it is a “lower” one. The 
whole service becomes dispirited and discontented until, 
though there will be no strike, there will be a general avoid- 
ance of the department, which will then have to fill its ranks, 
as the Naval Medical Department had at one time to do, with 
men rejected from all more satisfactory employments. Any- 
body will be considered good enough for the Customs, till 
some fine day we shall have the Service pronounced by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer inefficient, requiring radical 
and very costly reform. That is happening in America at 
this moment. 

The true remedy for a grievance of this kind is not, we 
think, a general increase of pay, which ought never to be 
granted, except under the compulsion of circumstances, but 
an increase in the number and value of the prizes open to 
very efficient or very experienced servants—in other words, an 
increase in the pay of the higher offices. One chance of 
500/. a year tempts men more than five chances of 1002, and 
the true policy of every department is to reduce numbers to 
a minimum, to work its men hard,—a trifle of overwork even 
is not always an evil; it keeps men in training,—but after a 
long apprenticeship to pay them fairly well. Fairly well 
means, in this case, as well as they would have been paid if 
they had chanced to be employed in other departments of the 
same kind. Even that will not be good pay—nobody in 
England will ever grow fat on a civil employe’s wages—but it 
will secure the department the consideration which in England 
supplements the bad wages of the State, and tempts men who 
could earn three times the money in trade into the Civil 
Service, the Church, and even the Royal Navy. Put the 
Royal Navy socially below the P. and O. Company’s service, 
and what sort of men shall we get for our wages ? Considera- 
tion is cheap pay, as the Americans are now finding out. One 
of their great arguments against the regular service which 
the Treasury now wishes to establish is that it would be 
excessively costly. Consideration is derived there from money, 
and nobody can be persuaded to remain in a Government 
office if he can make more by going into retail trade. 
Economy is, of course, an object with the Treasury; but 
efficiency ought to be an object too, and the way to secure 
both is to dismiss unmercifully every unnecessary man, to pay 
those who are necessary enough to make them willing workers, 
and then work them up to the fullest limit of their powers. 
That is how the public treats the departments which it pays 
directly—barristers and doctors, for example—and the public 
instinct has shown it the right way to get able men. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS. 
“ [Tis all very well,” said a professional man the other day 
Whom the writer was congratulating on his apparent 
chances of promotion, “ but I don’t see what to do with my boys. 
There they are, three of them, very fair average lads, but they 
Won't be Dizzies, and talk as you like, I can’t live as I want to live 


on 2,000/. a year and save fortunes for them too. They must 
work as I did, and what are they to do?” We believe the trouble 
thus expressed by an Indian civilian is one very general in Eng- 
land, and one which, oddly enough, considering the immense 
number of opportunities, is increasing every year. It is becoming 
very hard indeed for a professional man, be his income anything in 
moderation, to know what to do with his sons, under the limits 
which habit and caste feeling and sound judgment impose on the 
choice of a career. He probably can give them a very good, or it 
may be a very costly education, but he cannot give them fortunes, 
cannot, if he is fair to wife and daughters, leave them even a decent 
maintenance. That is the position of five-sixths of our tolerably 
successful ‘* professional men,” and as it is a serious trouble, one 
which gives hours of pain every week, it is worth more than a 
moment’s attention. It seems at first sight a little absurd that a 
well-to-do man with education should find decision on such a point 
so difficult ; but we will ask any one of our readers not being land- 
owner or millionaire,—and we are not just now writing for them, 
—whether it is not a great trouble, a real addition to the daily 
burden of life? In the first place, he is not clear whether he has 
aright to much voice in the matter at all. The lad, he thinks in 
his heart, ought to settle the matter, always within certain limits, 
pretty much for himself. If accident settles it, as it does in every 
second case, there being from kinship, or connection, or cir- 
cumstance some “opening,” well and good; but if not, most 
fathers of to-day are very doubtful of their right of decision. 
They push, as we cannot help thinking, liberality to squeamishness. 
No doubt there are certain principles to be observed and certain 
limits beyond which interference isimmoral or injurious ; but those 
reservations made, the father is, nine times out of ten, a better 
judge as to the best career for his son than the son himself could be. 
Of course, a distinct tendency or crave ought not to be interfered 
with. If a man has a strong “vocation” for the Church, ora 
wish amounting, as it often does, to a passion for the sea, ora 
visible capacity for artist life, it is something worse than a blunder 
to forbid him from following his own judgment on the plea of 
parental authority. That authority ought not to destroy, but to 
develop his individuality, and if this leads him definitely to a dis- 
tinct work in life, whether lucrative or likely to lead to poverty, 
let him go, in God’s name! The man who prevents his son from 
preaching the Gospel, or painting pictures, he having been clearly 
intended by nature to preach the Gospel or paint pictures, has 
more to answer for than it is healthy for his conscience to sustain. 
Ile may have ruined a life, and might almost as well have com- 
mitted murder. But, in nine cases out of ten, lads, at the age 
when they must make their election, have no determined tenden- 
cies of any kind, and the modern idea of letting them choose is 
practically a bad bit of intellectual indolence. They do not know 
how to choose. ‘They do not know what life is, what work is, what 
they can do and not do, what will improve them, what will givethem 
cash, what is the relation between their work and themselves which 
will best suit their special idiosyncrasies. How isa boy to know that 
his besetting trouble is indoleuce, or that there are uot two profes- 
sions in which indolence is not a fatal barrier to success? Or how 
is a lad of eighteen to know that a particular line of life is dreary, 
and that dreariness is the one evil of life which he is certain 
never to endure with patience, is certain to bolt from, to the 
destruction, temporarily at least, of all hopes? ‘This writer has 
known a boy anxious to go to sea who would have fainted from 
physical weakness before he got to the masthead ; and saw a lad, 
or man, or whatever he thought himself, of cighteen, who had 
worried his father into sending him to a medical school, faint right 
away, like a girl, under the first operation he had ever witnessed. 
People often say that lads get their notion of a sea life from 
Marryat, but their notions of civil life are often just as uoreal, 
and as deficient in the true perception of the tar and the mono- 
tony which belong more or less to every profession. ‘The lad who 
won the first prize in the first Indian Civil Service Examination 
went out in his own estimation a hero of heroes, but he had not 
reckoned on life in the jungle as an apprenticeship to heroic life, 
and himself terminated a career not really begun, which yet he had 
found intolerable. He had forgotten the tar. 

Nine times out of ten, we suspect, the father or guardian is the 
best judge ; and nine times out of ten the lad does not, except by 
comment more or less acute, seriously oppose his judgment. But 
that point happily settled, then begins the elder’s responsibility, 
and consequent embarrassment. What line of life is there 
which, being practicable, and on the whole endurable, promises 
a decent or, to speak in nineteenth-century English, a comfortable 
career? The choice is not so wide as it looks, at least to profes- 





sional men. They, in England at all events, are not fond of 
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“ trade,” partly for caste reasons, partly for reasons of a higher 
kind, and rather dread a merchant's office as ultimately requiring 
capital. As a rule, professional life is hereditary, though the 
majority of professional men dissuade their sons from their own 
professions. They see the tar on the ropes a little too clearly, but 
they wish them still to be professionals; and their point is,—which 
profession? The Army ouglit to be a very good one in some ways,— 
an educated officer, with experience, and without the silly dislike of 
civilians which comes to soldiers like a disease, being about as 
efficient and manly a human being as can be found,—but the Army 
in England is a preserve for a caste, which includes of favour the 
very rich. It is useless to enter the Army without connection or 
eash, for you spend life as General Havelock did, in the effort to 
reach the point where you are seen, a point the millionaire reaches 
without exertion. ‘The Navy is better for those who like it, offer- 
ing everything except cash ; but then it is not more than one lad 
im three who would go into the Navy, whatever his chances 
er his accidental inducements might be. Then there is the 
Church ; but to decide for the Church one should be ortho- 
dox,—and a strictly orthodox professional is a rarity,—and aware 
that one’s son could bear to stand aloof from life, could endure 
the formalisms, and etiquettes, and unreal asceticisms which we 
have most unfortunately connected with the highest of the voca- 
tions. An Archbishop of Canterbury cannot go to see Fechter 
give a new reading of J/amlet,—though he might read //amlet as 
much as he liked,—and in that nonsensical restriction the Church, 
as a career, stands in the eyes of most professional men condemned. 
Unless clergymen themselves, the ‘‘cloth” worries them, and we 
ghould not be surprised to see the Clerical order become in England, 
as it has become to an immense extent in Scotland, hereditary. 
Besides, the Church is, under our system, the one profession in 
which ability is no aid, in which a Newton or a Whewell, if disagree- 
able to the rich, might live a curate all his life. Medicine, again, is, 
im one respect, the very best of the professions. It is the only one 
in which a decent man with a conscience can be absolutely certain 
that he is doing good. Most things are uncertain in this world, 
but that it is good to makea man feel less pain, or to keep a sickly 
ghild alive, or to help a woman in birth-pangs, is not, except to 
very crotchety or very peculiar people, uncertain. Medicine, 
however, though a very noble, is not a very great profession. Of 
all others, it has, perhaps, turned out the fewest men who were 
great in any way whatever outside of their own groove. It requires 
an exclusive devotion, has often a somewhat narrowing effect on 
the mind, and for reasons it is possible to explain, though 
impossible to justify, it does not enjoy anything like its 
rightful consideration with the public. An average Army 
surgeon must be of necessity the superior of the average officer 
in his regiment, being necessarily a man of some knowledge, 
and, whenever the question has come up, journalists and Members 
ef Parliament have always aflirmed that view of the case with 
something of petulance, but it will be long before the Army is of 
the same opinion. A great surgeon or physician in London may 
have any rank, but the country surgeon is not invited by men 
who invite his brother the vicar, and is worse paid by half than 
his cousin the local attorney. l[ngineering is a good training for 
aman; it narrows but at the same time intensifies the imagina- 
tion, compels it, as it were, to become concrete, but it requires 
special faculties. As well set ten lads chosen at random to 
become musicians,—a piece of folly all mothers practise with all 
®aughters,—as set them to become engineers. Farming is an 
gccupation which requires capital, and which, though it will one 
day become extremely popular in England,—agreeing as it does 
with English instincts and English love of out-of-door life, —is 
not popular yet. The farmer wants more independence, more 
freedom to farm as he likes, longer leases, a more complete recog- 
nition as a manufacturer rather than a tradesman. Farming, 
moreover, except on a large scale, does not pay. There remain 
he Law and the Civil Service; the latter a very good profession 
for a Jad who can work, who can bear to wait, and who can 
satisfy himself that 1,000/. a year is a most comfortable pro- 
vision for the afternoon of life. The profession has chances, 
too, and makes considerable men; they get interested either 
m politics or literature, and despite the depressing influence 
ef the apprenticeship, which tends to make them mere scri- 
veners, the service has produced as many first-rate men as 
any profession except the Law. ‘The law, however, remains 
will the best upon the list. There are no such _ possibili- 
ties as the Bar opens, and we believe that in certain respects 
there is no such training as a solicitor’s. There are two great 
drawbacks, the dreary time a barrister must wait before he is so 
far recognized that solicitors prefer him to their own relatives, who 





now throng the Inns, and the extreme length and severity of 
attorney's apprenticeship; but nothing cultivates like the B @ 
nothing develops practical efliciency—that most valuable of ne 
ties which seems often so independent of mental power—like . 
attorney’s ofiice. ‘The old social prejudice is wearing away ~~ 
if the heads of this branch of the profession could only Rian 
few prizes for it, prizes from which they are at present most = 
justly debarred,—so unjustly that their submission shows a want of 
spirit,—their branch would for any lad not exceptionally brilliant 
be the very best career. The popular idea that Law reform wil] 
destroy their profits isa pure delusion. In a complicated gociet 
like ours, with vast and conflicting interests and immense “<a 
lawyers will always flourish, and will always be paid as a body all 
their aid is worth. If payment by the piece starves them, payment 
by fee or by bargain will enrich them again. 





MR. BANDMANN IN NARCISSE. 

IIE English Stage has got a real accession in Mr, Bandmanp, 

It is true that the first impression he makes upon the spectator 

is that of a Mr. Fechter on a diminished and somewhat Confined 
scale,—Mr. Fechter without his great freedom and verve of acting 
Al . ss . . J 

—Mr. Fechter with the joints of his mind somewhat stiffened and 
passing from one stage of feeling to another in somewhat abrupt 
and forced transitions. But that is scarcely the final impres- 
sion. Mr. Bandmann’s tones of sarcasm and scorn are curiously 
like Mr. Fechter’s, so like that, when Mr. Bandmann in the 
first scene of the play is criticizing with the eccentric excite. 
ment proper to the fitful character of a half-mad actor the 
folly of the Parisian world of the Louis Quinze period, it is hard, 
with the eyes shut, to believe that one is not listening to some of 
the satrical criticisms on the courtier Polonius, or on Rosenkranz 
and Guildenstern, or the players, in //amlet, as these are always 
given by Mr. Fechter. Where Narcisse ridicules the eternal sea. 
saw of the Encyclopzlist metaphysicians as to the action of matter 
on mind and mind on matter, he certainly assumes too much of the 
grand and princely air of Mr. Fechtor’s philosophizing in Hamlet, 
and fails to distinguish the caustic mockery of a broken heat, 
bringing with it complete indifference to the opinions of others, 
from that tone of contempt which is due almost as much to the 
imperiousness of a princely nature and position, as to the pressure 
of moral suspicion on the soul, and of an enterprise too great for 
the nerve of the man who has undertaken it. Mr. Bandmann is, we 
think, throughout, too stately and aristocratic in his conception 
of Narcisse, and gives the broken-witted actor a grandeur of 
demeanour which is different in kind from the sort of power pro- 
perly due to hopeless misery and despair. Narcisse is heart- 
broken because the wife of his youth left him fifteen years before 
the time of the play, and has never been discovered by him since. 
His sorrow has broken the springs of his impressionable artistic 
nature, rendered him moody, fitful, liable to almost delirious 
reveries, in which he sees the past again and forgets the present, 
and has intensified the bitterness with which he regards the 
vicious and frivolous aristocracy of France for one of whom he 
feels sure that his wife deserted him. The frenzy and bitter- 
ness of such a character as this should, we think, be more 
different in kind from the frenzy and bitterness of a moody prince 
haunted by terrible suspicions and weighed down by a task too 
great for his resolve, than Mr. Bandmann makes it. Ie renders 
inadequately the relaxed fibre of an incoherent artist’s nature, and 
transforms too much the fitful strength of sheer misery and ex- 
citement of mind, into the dictatorial strength of something like 
caste-pride. He is too strenuous, too stately, too commanding 
for his part, and fails to give us the full sense of pity which we 
ought to feel. And when he loses himself in the visions of his 
former happiness, there is too much of the direct fire of delirium, 
too little of the weakness of a vagrant dreamer, whose thouglits 
outrun his power to control them, and who has for years been 
sunk in melancholy dejection, about his manner. Dreami- 
ness is either not Mr. Bandmann’s conception of the charac 
ter of Narcisse, or not in his power to delineate. Te speaks 
himself as a broken man, unable to string himself up to a great 
effort; yet his manner throughout, and even when he so speaks 
of himself, is flashing, determined, brilliant,—not in any Way 
lost or moonstruack. This, and the too rapid and fiery 
transitions of his manner, strike us as the most prominetl 
defects of a really remarkable piece of acting. In tenderness 
too, in all the earlier scenes, he was deficient. His eye was fixed 
and haughty even while he recalled the image of his wife ™ 
earlier days, and his voice was not broken, but artificially silvered 
over with a feminine sweetness more like the tone of a mother 
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vision of a lost darling, than the voice of a dreaming 
d in the memories of his first happy love. The 
that the former almost unconsciously attunes her 

-d to the expression of the innocent face in her memory, while 
= ite unnatural for the latter to reflect in his voice the o/ject 
r on ve instead of recalling rather the tenderness of the 
‘ al which it brought with it. Mr. Bandmann, instead of 
ns wing his voice with the depth of the old feeling, gives it a 
ee moonlight modulation, as if reflecting the beauty and 
eweetness of his lost wife, and unconsciously translating her image 
to himself into sound,—a conception, as it seems to us, much 
more like voluntary recollection and a self-conscious rebuilding 
of the past, than the fitful and moody alienation cf mind from 
which Narcisse is supposed to suffer. If he were really living in 
the past again, the tone should be the man’s old natural tone, the 
tone of his former emotion. If he is, on the contrary, only volun- 
tarily summoning back a vision which he finds it hard to fix before 
his mind, then, no doubt, he may really modulate his voice into a 
gort of fanciful sympathy with the sweetness he wishes to keep 
pefore his mind, but is in momentary fear of letting slip. In those 
dreams when Narcisse is supposed to be lost to his actual situation 
and living again in a long-passed happiness, Mr. Bandmann gives us 


recalling the 
artist plange 
difference 18 


the impression rather of a memory strained to its greatest tension | 


toretain its hold on the past, than of a memory which has actually 
obliterated by the force of a spontaneous resurrection the aggre- 
sive impressions of the existing world. 

Mr. Bandmann’s acting was much more striking when he woke 
up from this strained reverie to the actual misery of his life, and 
began amusing the forced leisure of his captivity by a conversa- 
tion with the little Chinese idol which he constituted his oracle 
for the moment, and obliged to wag its little rocking head in 
answer to the questions to which he desired an affirmative. 
When he asks, ‘‘ See, now, Professor, is there anywhere a region 
of tranquillity where those will be united who are separated here ?” 
and sets the oracular Chinese head wagging an assent to his ques- 
tion, there is a tone of self-scorn in his accent, as he comforts 
himself with the omen he has thus made to his own order, which ex- 
presses with wonderful force that wretched mood in which men 
catch at straws of their own providing, and find a pleasure in it. 
And when this scorn deepens so that at last he makes his oracle wag 
its head to a leading question intended to make it confess that 
all its answers have been untrustworthy, and dashes it on the 
floor in rage and contempt with himself, the impatience of a 
misery augmented by enforced idleness can rarely ever have been 
more finely rendered. Only this is not the sort of misery which 
is subject to illusion and a clouded mind. And it is no wonder 
if Mr. Bandmaun has taken his cue from this scene for his ren- 
dering of parts which are really inconsistent with it. All the 
parts of the play in which he has to express the tension of vividly 
conscious feeling—especially feeling with a tinge of bitterness in 
it—are very finely rendered, though invariably in the same im- 
pertious tone, and without conveying any trace of a relaxed mind, 
which has lost its natural spring and elasticity, its verve and 
force. In the final scene, in which he recognizes his wife as 
Madame de Pompadour, the King’s mistress, and, after yielding for 
a moment to the impulse of his old love, casts her off as something 
worse even than an adulteress and a false woman,—a heartless 
Court favourite who has grown rich on the misery of France and 
the oppression of its people, the manner in which Narcisse’s wrath 
grows and swells when he once realizes that his wife has deserted 
love and him for such ambition as this, furnishes as fine a tragic scene 
a8 anything we have seen on the stage for years ;—indeed, in the 
delineation of this concentrated passion and fire of wrath Mr. 
Bandmann seems to us to surpass Mr. Fechter, and in this alone. 
There is less freedom, less ease, but more of tragic wrath, more of 
crisp democratic hatred and fierce vengeance in his manner, than 
we ever saw Mr, Fechter reach. 

The plot of Narcisse is a curiously improbable one constructed out 
of the events of the reign of Louis XV., and giving a mythical 
account of the fall of Madame de Pompadour. But if we regard 
the history as subservient to the fiction, instead of the fiction 
to the history, since the plot is not absolutely impossible, 
the historical framework decidedly improves it; for it brings 
4 certain richness of association to the dramatic situations, the 
value of which has not been thrown away in the preparation 
of the play for the stage. We have seldom seen a play better put 
on the stage as regards the complete training of the whole cast 

of actors, and the care taken to make each and all sub- 
Servient to the general effect. Miss Milly Palmer acts very 
nicely,—-though not entirely without staginess,—the part of the 
French actress Doris Quinault, who is the link between Narcisse 





and the Court of Versailles. Miss Herbert makes in the quieter 
scenes a very effective Pompadour, and especially acts with 
perfect good taste in the scene of the last great toilette before her 
fall. In the closing scene, which ought to be one of great passion, 
she is frigid and almost stony, but does her part beautifully as a 
corpse. Miss Furtado is sufficiently keen and espidgle as the 
Marquise d’Epinay, though a manner of somewhat higher breed- 
ing would suit the part better. When she taunts the Comte de 
Barri (we think it is) with being “ incorrigible,” and he retorts, 
** And you, Madame, are indispensable,” the doubt is suggested 
whether such a Court spy as Miss Furtado represents could have 
been sufficiently successful at Court to have earned such an epithet as 
that. ‘The characters of the two plotters, the Due de Choiseul 
and the Comte de Barri, are very well acted by Mr. Jordan and 
Mr. Farren, and thus the whole effect of the play is quite in keep- 
ing with the very skilful and sometimes masterly and striking 
performance of the principal actor. 


ORISSA AFTER THE FAMINE. 
[From AN OccasioNAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
1 proMiseD to give you a brief account of Orissa after the 
famine, and proceed now to realize the promise, having passed 
through the whole of it, and in two districts, Pooree and Cuttack, 
having visited some of those parts of the interior in which the 
want of food pressed most heavily. 

Along the high roads every trace of the great calamity has 
nearly disappeared. ‘The lands are all cultivated, the people and 
the cattle are in good case, and, but for the absence of old people, 
it would be difficult to realize the fact that, a few months ago, 
gaunt famine and grim pestilence had prostrated a whole people. 
In a very few places, fields are still whitened with the skulls of 
those who laid down to die iu the vain struggle to reach places 
where they hoped to find food. Among them the bones of very 
young children and of aged people are painfully preponderant. 
Even these will soon vanish, and all that remained of hecatombs 
of victims of sheer want will have returned to the earth from 
which they sprang, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

From careful inquiry from all sorts and conditions of men— 
Native and European—and particularly from some of the excellent 
hardworking officials who conducted the relief operations, the 
following appear to me to be the net results of a calamity which 
has again brought the great mind of England to bear upon 
India and her Government. In my time, the three events 
which have for a time caused India to be studied by our 
statesmen, and dispelled for a brief space the cloud of ignorance 
shrouding all relating to her among the mass of even educated 
Englishmen, have been the Cabul disaster, the Sepoy revolt, and 
the Orissa famine. The result of this is, that spasmodic legisla- 
tion is brought to bear upon the Empire under the pressure of 
excited feelings, and measures are adopted to remedy crying evils 
which subsequent calm reflection show to have been ill judged and 
unwise, and to fail in the ends they were intended to fulfil. ‘The 
greatest of all these was the haste with which the government 
was transferred to the Crown—a right measure in itself—and a 
noble army was destroyed, which it is devoutly to be hoped will 
not have to be restored under the pressure of some greater 
calamity than the Mutiny of 1857. 

But to return to my immediate subject. In the Balasore dis- 
trict one-eighth of the cultivable land is untilled. Where the 
want was greatest and the destruction of life largest, a very 
much larger proportion is at present out of cultivation ; but thisis 
gradually shaded off until in the north of Orissa, towards Midna- 
pore, there are new crops on nearly every field where crops were 
grown before the famine. ‘This result has been arrived at by very 
careful inquiry on the part of the local officers, tested in every 
possible way to secure accuracy in connection with the measures 
of Government to remit so much of the revenue as the country 
cannot fairly bear. In the central division, Cuttack, the propor- 
tion is said to be somewhat larger, and to be largest of all in 
Pooree, of which some parts near the sea coast, fortunately limited 
in extent, have been nearly depopulated. Food is now, however, 
so cheap and abundant, and the remnant of the population so 
fully equal to hard labour in consequence, that the belief is 
general in the entire recovery of the province as regards its 
agricultural products in three years. ‘The whole of the land 
which was uncultivated at the close of the famine was not reduced 
to this state by that event. A good deal was allowed to fall out 
of cultivation near the close of the last settlement, lest the assess- 
ment should be increased. The old settlement, which is declared 
by those best acquainted with the subject to have been singularly 
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excellent and suited to the country and the people, has been 


renewed in its integrity for another period of thirty years. This threw the door open that they might look upon him, and 


has ciused a feeling of security which has not been without a 
beneficial influence in the rapid restoration of the land to its 
former state. 

The exact amount of loss of life can never be ascertained, from 
the want of a correct census of the population in 1865, when the 
distress began to be severely felt. ‘There is reason to believe that 
since the careful survey of the province in 1837-38 by Colonel 
Thuillier, the population of Orissa had increased very largely. 
Tn the Pooree division the increment in thirty years was more 
than a third, and it was probably not less in the two other divi- 
sions of Orissa proper. Although the absolute destruction of 
population cannot be determined, the ratio of deaths has been 
tolerably correctly determined. The space which you can afford 
for my letter will not permit of my entering into much detail—a 
few of the figures from the division which suffered most will, how- 
ever, show the probable extent of loss sustained in the whole pro- 
vince, taking one part with another. The whole destruction of 
life in the Pooree district is estimated to have been 23-31 per cent. 
from actual want of food; 5:03 per cent. from disease induced by 
famine; in all, 28:34 per cent., or a little less than a third of the 
people. ‘The greatest loss of life from sheer hunger was at a place 
called Sattipara, in the tract between the Chilka Lake and the sea, 
where it rose to within a small fraction of 52 per cent. ‘The least 
loss was experienced at Haldeah, in the north of the district, where 
the famine was scarcely felt, and but ‘79 per cent. perished. ‘This 
was, however, a very exceptional case—the numbers oscillated 
between 5 and 9 per cent. and 44 per cent., a larger number being 
above than below 30 out of every 100. The average number who 
left their villages, and most of whom have not since been heard of, 
was very nearly 5 per cent. ‘They were chiefly ablebodied men 
in the prime of life, who abandoned their homesteads and families 
in search of food and work. Many of them doubtless fainted by 
the way, and succumbed in the unequal struggle. Many, however, 
are known to have reached harbours of refuge, and of these a few 
are returning. 

Tt must be confessed that the Uriyas, although patient and long- 
suffering, and not without many of the virtues of Eastern races, 
are, on the whole, an unusually bigotted, ignorant, prejudiced, and 
heartless set. ‘Their stupid adhesion to the most absurd prejudices 
was painfully evident—one of which was their refusal of imported 
rice, as tabooed by caste, even when the famine was most sore. 
Again, when the embankments gave way in the great flood of 1866, 
and many villages were threatened with entire destruction if the 
breaches were not rapidly repaired, not a single inhabitant of those 
villages could be induced by any amount of wages, although they 
were at the time starving, to lend a hand to save his own property 
from destruction, and it was destroyed accordingly, as no other 
labour was procurable. It is difficult to assist those who 
will not assist themselves. One of the results of the abandon- 
ment of their homes by men of the most active period of 
life has been somewhat singular. A very large number of women 
who were abandoned, and fed at the relief centres, having worked 
steadily, and grown stout and comely from the combined effects of 
regular food and labour, are very indignant at their abandonment, 
find that they can earn sufficient to maintain themselves in ease 
and affluence according to their ideas, and have acquired so strong 
a love of independence that they declare their intention to have 
nothing more to say to lazy, tyrannical, and cowardly husbands. 
They appear to have adopted some of the tenets of free love which 
are said to be gaining ground in America, so that no decrement of 
population is likely to result from their freedom from marital 
bonds, They have also a code of morality of their own, for a well- 
to-do overseer, seeking to comfort them in their affliction, threw 
his handkerchief to one of the Kungalee sultanas. The lady dis- 
approved of his overtures, and he received a handsome thrashing 
from a band of the heroines for his pains—an event probably 
without parallel in the annals of Orissa. ‘They are a very 
merry, sleek-looking, happy, and grateful lot of hard-work- 
ing creatures, and reverence the name of an European from 
the kindness they have experienced from them at the relief centres. 
One young member of the Civil Service whose name is now a 
household word in the homes of that part of the Cuttack district 
in which he laboured earnestly and well, is so beloved and respected 
by thousands of these poor creatures, that they denominate every 
European who shows them any kindness “‘a Kirkwood.” I don’t 
see why I should suppress his name, which is their synonym for 
large-heartedness and benevolence. He had charge of some thou- 
sands of these Kungalees, as they are called, anda short time since 
left his post for a week to run into Cuttack. On his return his 


| admirers surrounded his palanquin, took it away from the 
’ 
him shouting in triumph to his bungalow—a throng ra 
hundreds of grateful hearts. y 
Should Sir Henry Ricketts or Mr. Mills, who are still aliye and 
remembered with gratitude and affection in this province, although 
they have long left it, read this record, they will know how mash 
such an act on the part of the timid, retiring women of Orissg 
signifies, and how unfeigned must be the feeling of Sratitude to 
| cause a demonstration so utterly foreign to their nature, When 
reduced by want and every ornament had been parted with to buy 
| food, the Kungalees bound their wrists with wreaths and flowers, 
| Now their first savings have been spent in bangles and ornaments 
and they are again adorned with “rings on their fingers and bells 
on their toes,” making metallic music wherever they go. Some of 
| them have returned to their villages ; very many continue Working 
on, aud show no disposition to revisit their homes. As we passed 
down the Kendraparah canal, numbers of them pursued us, shout. 
pe that pd were dying of stevetion, because they are now com. 
pelled to give a fair day’s work for a full day’s pay. When their 
massive limbs and portly persons, not much concealed by drapery, 
were objected to as indicating the very reverse of want, they went 
away laughing, but still shouting ‘* Mori-gello!"—* Perishing from 

hunger !” 

The works of the East Indian Irrigation Company are magnifi- 
cent, and will hereafter, when completed, render famine in Origs 
impossible. ‘They are well deserving of special description, both ag 
admirable examples of engineering, and as changing the face of 
the country through which they pass. ‘The locks, assients, 
kulnigulas, massive embankments, and ingenious distributions, 
contrast favourably with those of the best works of the great 
masters of this difficult art, but 1am not possessed of sufficient 
technical knowledge of the subject to describe them. 

The people are, as yet, slow to take water, chiefly in consequence 
of the hostile action of their landlords, who threaten to raise the 
rent of any tenant who produces a second crop with the aid of the 
Canal. In the majority of instances the rent cannot be raised 
legally, but the peasants are ignorant of this, and the Revenue 
Board, with the crotchety obliquity characteristic of that body of 
learned economists, will not permit the ryots to be enlightened 
on the subject. I am told, but can scarcely believe, that the 
Bengal Government endorses this policy. 

The Uriya peasant is as timid as he is ignorant, and the mere 
threat of the landlord has hitherto been sutflicient to deter him 
from improving his lands. The Zemindars of Orissa are reputed 
to be the most grasping and oppressive landlords of Lower Bengal, 
and from all I heard when in the province I do not believe that 
they have been painted in darker colours than they deserve. 

To sum up the results of my inquiries regarding the famine, 
the dearness of food and distress are declared to have commenced 
before Sir Cecil Beadon visited Orissa. A large number of well 
paid Madras labourers in the irrigation works clamoured to him 
to cause areduction in the cost of food. ‘They are said to have 
exhibited signs of want even at that early period. Most persons, 
European and Native, believed that there were considerable supplies 
of grain in Orissa, which would be forthcoming before actual 
famine could take place, and this delusion continued long after 
the supply was exhausted. ‘Those who had money or other means 
purchased grain at an early period, and stored not for sale, but 
for theirown use. One man told me that he spent every penny 
of his savings on rice, and that its supply carried bim through the 
famine. His abode was in the centre of one of the most 
afflicted districts. ‘The distress ultimately fell eutirely on the 
poorest classes, who had nothing to save, and who lived from 
hand to mouth. 

A singular fact for physiologists was mentioned to me in connec- 
tion with the starving poor. ‘The coast people, who perished ia 
largest proportion of all, had an abundant supply of fish; but 
without vegetable food it fails to sustain nature, and they died 
as complete victims of starvation as those who had no food at all 
In fact, the famine was most sore among them. ‘The early relid 
operations were not successfully managed. ‘The Revenue Board 
are blamed by every one in the province as having paralyzed the 
action of the local authorities by their political economy and 
peremptory mandates. It was under extreme pressure, I was told, 
that the Commissioners at last consented to telegraph the terrible 
truth to Calcutta. After this, all that could be done was done ® 
mitigate the evil, which had then well nigh become past remedy. 
If you have any influence with Punch, let me suggest a cartoon 
which will put the case of the Orissa Famine fairly before the 
British public. Bengal was a donkey which did its best, but being 
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crabardened, broke down. India was—a prudent man who 
looked on and did nothing, and then he belaboured the donkey for 
sinking under his load. ‘The said load was a people perishing from 
hunger, with extreme difficulty in taking them food when its need 
was only too apparent. ; 

[could fill your paper with sensation pictures of the horrors 

that were witnessed. Strong men still shudder when they speak 
of them, and of the wolfish expression of even the youngest 
children at the mere sight of food. Skeleton children clinging to 
skeleton mothers, and the very birds of the air and beasts of the 
field quitting with loathing the food beniguly prepared for them 
by the gaunt demon, Want, were every-day scenes which no time 
will efface from the memory of those who witnessed them. 
A special record of the relief operations should be written by 
those who conducted them, while the information is fresh, and 
before any of the facts are lost. With the exception of the Canal, 
there is but very gradual improvement in the internal communi- 
cations of Orissa. The Great Trunk Road is still unavailable 
for considerable distances. With better internal communications, 
with the full operation of the Canal and Irrigation Works, and 
with carefully selected officers to rule over it under a non-regulation 
system, Orissa would shortly become, what its ancient historians 
declare it once to have been, the Garden of India. VIATOR. 

Midnapore, January, 1868. 








DIES IRAE. 
(fo rae Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”} 
Sir,—In the able article in to-day’s Spectator comparing the Dies 
Ire with the verses suggested by it in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
there is, I think, an error of inadvertence to which I wish to call 
your attention. ‘The stanza, 
“ Tum liber scriptus proferetur 

In quo totum continetur 

Unde mundus judicetur,” 
is translated, — 


“Then shall the book divine appear, 
Where every word of God stands clear, 
For which the world must answer here.” 
Aud further on the writer says, ‘‘ Then the Bible is cited.” 

Surely it is obvious that the “ liber scriptus ” of the mediaval 
hymn is not the Bible, but the book in which an account of the 
doings of mankind is kept, and from which judgment is pronounced. 
It is frequently referred to in hymns and other religious literature 
of all periods, and is the book in which Sterne’s ‘ recording 
angel ” entered the oath. 

It forms part of the imagery of the Apocalypse :—* Libri 
aperti sunt, et alius liber apertus est, qui est vita ; et judicati sunt 
mortui ex his qu scripta erant in libris, secundum opera ipsorum.” 
(Rey. xx. 12, and also Dan. vii. 10.) 

Du reste, we have to thank Mr. Gladstone’s somewhat extrava- 
gant praise of Sir Walter Scott's poem for the dispute between 
the Pall Mall Gazette and one of your correspondents, which has 
been summed up by so appreciative a critic as the writer of the 
article I refer to.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 

London, March 7. 








[To tne Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Allow me to point out a mistake into which your reviewer 
has fallen when commenting upon the Dies Jr in your last number. 
He remarks upon the fifth stanza,— 

“Tum liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur,” 
“Then the Bible is cited, in a singularly prosaic verse, as the 
record of revealed wisdom by which man shall be tried.” Cer- 
tainly this verse would be most prosaic if the reviewer's interpreta- 
tion were the correct one. But we have only to confront the verse 
with the description of the Last Judgment in the Apocalypse 
(xx. 12) to perceive at once its true meaning. ‘“ And I saw 
the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books 
Were opened: and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life: and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works.” ‘The book 
alluded to can be none other than that record of all human actions 
by which mankind will be judged, one by one, at the last day. 
The verse taken in this sense is far from prosaic. It expresses a 
thought well calculated to heighten the feelings of awe and self- 
abasement which are the key-note of the hymn. I might also take 
exception to the criticism on the eighth verse,— 





“Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis !” 
There is an emphasis on the word “gratis” which the reviewer has 
missed. It pleads with the dread Judge, as a special ground for 
mercy, that salvation, being of grace, is free, and in its source 
prior to all human merit. St. Paul's words (Romans iii. 24), 
‘‘ Justificati gratis, per gratiam ipsius,” illustrate the thought. 
In other respects the criticism is so just and true, that it seems 
a pity not to correct what is, after all, only a slip such as a critic 
might easily make, when judging of a Catholic hymn ab externo. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. B. C, 


{Our correspondents are clearly right. We had missed the 
reference to the Book of Revelation, and had assumed the passage 
referred to to be St. John xii. 48, ‘* The word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him in the last day.” In point of Latin it 
would certainly be more correct to say that the world is judged 
out of (which is the meaning of “ unde,”) the book which 
records the principle of judgment, than out of the book which 
records the very acts which are to be judged. Still, the passage 
in Revelation puts an end to all question on the subject.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





THE DEAN OF CORK ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 

(To THe Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I see that you have done me the honour of noticing in a lead- 
ing article in the Spectator of last Saturday a reply of mine to 
Professor Maurice on the subject of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. ‘The very courteous tone of your reference to myself 
personally encourages me to ask for the insertion of a brief 
explanation of a sentence in my article which it seems to me you 
have misunderstood. You quote me as maintaining that the one 
cardinal duty of an Established Church ‘is to assert a free 
national life against the anti-national despotism of the Papacy.” 
[ have not, so far as I am aware, maintained this. I have only 
contended that this character of nationality in a Church is, and 
has always been, ‘ the one essential condition of its establishment 
by the English nation.” I did not say that there may not be 
other qualifications highly desirable in an Established Church, but 
I did say that a Church which has not this—whatever others it 
may have—cannot and ought not to be established by a Protestant 
State. 

I am far from insensible to the disadvantages under which our 
Church labours from the fact that it is the Church only of the 
minority, and therefore unacceptable, though not therefore use- 
less, to the majority of the Irish nation. I have observed, in the 
article you quote from, that ‘‘each of the two rival Churches in 
Ireland has something which the other wants, and, therefore, tries 
sorely, though in opposite directions, the rule which the English 
nation has insisted on for its Establishments, viz., that they shall 
be national.” 

But my argument was simply this. Seeing that the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland will not accept that condition, which the 
English nation regards as essential in its Establishments, what 
injustice does the State do them in granting—or rather in continu- 
ing—an Establishment to that portion of the Irish nation which 
will accept this condition ? Why should the fact that Irish Pro- 
testants are ecclesiastically more loyal to the British Crown than 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, operate to deprive them 
of an Establishment which those others might have had their share 
of long since if they would have accepted it on the same conditions ? 

In this argument I was replying exclusively to a charge of 
injustice brought against our Establishment. It did not lie within 
the scope of such an argument to discuss those questions as to the 
political fitness or the actual efficiency of our Church which form 
the subject of your article. If I were to attempt a reply to that 
article, I should begin by disputing the assumption which seems to 
me to pervade it, that our Establishment is the Established Church 
of the Irish nation. I should say that it is the Established Church 
of that part of the Irish nation which accepts, and always has 
accepted, the ecclesiastical supremacy of the British Sovereiga. 
Whether that part of the Irish nation is, or is not, entitled to an 
Establishment, and how far our Established Church is doing its 
proper work for that portion, seem to me to be the proper questions 
to discuss from your point of view. But these are quite other ques- 
tions from that of the justice or injustice to Roman Catholics of 
our Establishment, which was the only one that I had to consider 
in my article. 

Permit me to add that I think we Irish Churchmen are rather 
hardly dealt with in the alternate use of these questions by our 
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opponents. When we defend our Establishment on the ground of 
its political or social utility, we are loftily taken to task for urging 
such low considerations on the attention of a great people. We 
are told that the honour of England requires that at all risks ‘‘ right 
be done.” When, however, we urge what seems to us the justice 
of our claims to our endowments, we are told that, just or unjust, 
right or wrong, we are politically and socially mischievous, and 
must be got rid of. We are quite willing to argue each of these 
questions separately, Our Establishment, Mr. A alleges, is an 
injustice ; such and such is our answer to Mr. A. Our Establish- 
ment, Mr. B alleges, is a social and political failure or mischief ; 
such and such is our answer to Mr. B. But it is a little too much 
when A objects to our reply to B that it takes no notice of his 
argument, and B objects to our reply to A that it takes no notice 
of his.—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. MaGer. 


BOOKS. 


= 
MR, DARWIN’S LAST WORK.* 

WHATEVER view we may take of what is now commonly called 
Darwinism, there is one aspect of it under which the thanks of all 
persons are especially due to its author. Mr. Darwin has brought 
to the knowledge and adapted to the comprehension of a large 
portion of his fellow-men and women, formerly quite oblivious of 
the commonest facts of natural history, a countless number of 
ideas which had been hitherto regarded as the peculiar property 
of naturalists, and as being matters of no moment to any one else. 
When the Origin of Species was first published, we remember 
meeting in the train a friend, a lawyer, even then of some reputa- 
tion in his profession, and a man of more than common intelligence. 
‘‘ What a strange title for a book!” he remarked, as he read 
it on the back of the volume we held on the opposite seat ; 
‘¢ what does it mean?” We found that the only “species” of 
which he had a notion was the human species, and that not 
the slightest conception that the words ‘ race,” ‘ genus,” 
‘¢ class,” and so forth, were definite terms, to which certain ab- 
stract ideas were attached, had ever entered his mind. A few 
months afterwards the phrases “struggle for existence” and 
‘* natural selection ” were in the mouths even of young ladies at 
the dinner-table—and, thanks to the lucidity of Mr. Darwin's 
style, they were very generally and thoroughly “ understanded of 
the people,” with the exception of a certain number of those 
persons who, from their very tastes or studies, should have 
especially comprehended them. Since then we are certainly not 
exceeding the mark when we assert that a large majority both of the 
general public and, in this country, of scientific naturalists have 
given in their adhesion, more or less, to Darwinian principles. 

We say more or less—because, as years have passed on, there 
has sprung up a not inconsiderable number of scientific men who 
declare that they have been Darwinians all their lives—that they 
were Darwinians, to a certain degree, before Darwinism was in- 
vented, and that there is nothing new in the principles its founder 
promulgated. Itis very remarkable that of such men there is 
scarcely one who has thoroughly bottomed the theory—scarcely 
one who has effectually comprehended its nature. ‘They may 
write about the ‘‘ ordained continuous becoming of organic forms,” 
or admit that species are not the results of separate and particular 
miracles in their origin; but by what means this ‘ continuous 
becoming ” takes place, or whether it follows any rule at all, they 
cannot divine. If their hesitation arose from the cautious reluct- 
ance which every scientific man ought to feel before committing 
himself to the acceptance of a new theory, nothing could be said 
against it. It would be most proper and most commendable. 
Unfortunately there is reason to suspect that it springs from no 
such sentiment. It would rather seem due to the consideration, 
‘¢The doctrine of natural selection was not invented by me. I 
must admit the facts on which it is grounded, but the undeniably 
logical results I will not recognize.” This, we fear, has been the 
motive of one class of hostile critics. There is another class—free, 
indeed, from any such degrading motive of jealousy; but from a 
scientific point of view hardly to be more highly esteemed. This 
class consists of the objectors who have never clearly understood 
(though of course they thought they did) what Mr. Darwin's great 
theory was, and are naturally unable to perceive its peculiar merits. 
They cannot see that it differs from the guesses of Lamarck or the 
dreams of the author of the Vestiges of Creation. ‘The more intel- 
lectual of the first class possibly pass themselves off as belonging 





* The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. By Charles Darwin, 
M.A,, F.B.S., &, In2yols, London: 1868, Murray. 


to the second. Anyhow, it appears to us that though there mar 
be many followers of Mr. Darwin who fail to comprehend the 
theory he has rendered so celebrated, none of those who have 
publicly denounced it have succeeded in showing that they haye 
thoroughly mastered its details. 

When the Origin of Species appeared, its author undertook to 
publish, with all convenient speed, the collected facts on which he 
based his reasoning. Accordingly, we were shortly presented with 
a little work on the Fertilization of Orchids, and another on the 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants, each of which covered a 
small portion of the whole subject. Now we have before us the 
Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, the first of g 
promised trilogy, in the two successors of which we are to be led 
to consider the variability of organic beings in a state of nature 
and the validity of the principle of Natural Selection to account he 
the difficulties in the way of adopting it, of the presence of which 
difficulties no one seems more conscious than Mr. Darwin himself, 
The bearing on the general question of the work now under review 
may be illustrated by comparing it to the common proof of g 
well known mathematical theorem. Certain properties may be 
proved for certain limited numbers in succession. If any indefi- 
nite number be taken, the same property may be proved to exist 
for the number next to it. Hence mathematicians conclude that 
the theorem is universally true. Mr. Darwin conceives that he ig 
able to prove (and to us it appears that he is right) his theory to 
be true in the case of the small variations of certain species. He 
then takes a species as much at random as he can, and finds that 
his theory will hold good to account for the slight variations of 
that particular species. He consequently infers that it is true for 
all species. But there is this difference between our illustration 
and his present examples. ‘The latter are somewhat restricted in 
number, and are under conditions not natural to them. Of course 
his opponents make the best use they can of this fact. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Darwin is led to consider at some length what may 
be the real causes of variability, the direct and definite action of 
the external conditions of life upon plants and animals, and to 
attempt the discovery of the laws by which variation may be 
governed. ‘That variability is owing to certain causes no one, 
we think, can doubt. Whether any of those causes are already 
known to us, or will become so, is another matter. Whatever 
they may be, it is to us extremely unlikely that there is one set 
of them acting on species in their natural state, and another set 
acting on the same species when domesticated. And this, it 
appears to us, is the key to the whole position Mr. Darwin is 
trying to occupy, the importance of which, in his treatment of it, 
is not made sufficiently manifest. Once prove that the causes of 
variability in domesticated and wild species are of the same 
nature, and the class of objectors of whom we are now speaking 
is answered. But the difliculty of proving this point, though its 
probability be of the highest, seems to remain. Notwithstanding 
the enormous array of facts amassed by Mr. Darwin, we cannot 
look on the point as established. Its likelihood is only increased, 
though increased immeasurably. 

Mr. Darwin brings to his aid a new ally. 
a “ provisional hypothesis of Pangenesis ” :— 


He has thought out 


“Tt is almost universally admitted that cells, or the units of the body, 
propagate themselves by self-division or proliferation, retaining the 
same nature, and ultimately becoming converted into the various tissues 
and substances of the body. But besides this means of increase I 
assume that cells, before their conversion into completely passive or 
‘ formed material,’ throw off minute gemmules or atoms, which circulate 
freely throughout the system, and when supplied with proper nutriment 
multiply by self-division, subsequently becoming developed into cells 
like those from which they were derived. These gemmules for the sake 
of distinctness may be called cell-gemmules, or, as the. cellular theory 
is not fully established, simply gemmules. They are supposed to be 
transmitted from the parents to the offspring, and are generally 
developed in the generation which immediately succeeds, but are 
often transmitted in a dormant state during many generations and are 
then developed. Their development is supposed to depend on their 
union with other partially developed cells or gemmules which precede 
them in the regular course of growth. Why I use the term union, will 
be seen when we discuss the direct action of pollen on the tissues of 
the mother-plant. Gemmules are supposed to be thrown off by every cell 
or unit, not only during the adult state, but during all the stages of 
development. Lastly, I assume that the gemmules in their dormant 
state have a mutual affinity for cach other, leading to their aggregation 
either into buds or into the sexual elements. Hence, speaking strictly, 
it is not the reproductive elements, nor the buds, which generate new 
organisms, but the cells themselves throughout the body. These 
assumptions constitute the provisional hypothesis which I have called 
Pangenesis.” (Vol. ii., p. 374.) 

This hypothesis, as Mr. Darwin shows, is not exactly new. 
Buffon, Bonnet, Professor Owen, and especially Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, have uttered opinious in a manner approaching it. But 


Mr. Darwin goes beyond them all. He has put forth an hypothesis 
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— ah it will take physiologists some time to digest, and when they 
have digested it, some time must elapse before they can declare it 
to be wholesome or the contrary. At present we cannot but re- 

rd it with suspicion. It seems like an unwieldy weapon of very 
doubtful utility under the circumstances, just as likely to bring 
defeat on its employer as victory, like a huge cannon dragged in 
the train of a barbarous potentate, clogging his movements, and 
hindering him from a rapid advance whereby he might gain his 
end. The historian of the Crimean War tells us that our foes lost 
the battle of the Alma, which they had all but won, through fear 
of risking & single piece of artillery. It seems to us that in em- 

Joying his energies to preserve this new, or quasi-new, hypothesis 
with which he has unnecessarily encumbered himself, Mr. Darwin 
places his beautiful and all but proved theory of Natural Selection 
in great jeopardy. If the new hypothesis be overturned, what 
hecomes of the older theory to support which it was brought into 
the field ? 

Leaving, then, this part of the work to the criticism of the 
fature, we will return to the earlier portions, in which the author 
arrays, as bearing on his subject, facts and opinions innumerable, 
with a patience truly German in its application, and with a 
practical consequence that would drive an average German to 
despair. There may be inquirers who have laboured more 
abundantly and have therefore attained greater knowledge of the 
matters treated; but we doubt if there is another man in the 
world who could exhibit in so small a space and in a manner s0 
orderly the results of researches, at once experimental and literary, 
carried on to an extent so truly marvellous. The old familiar 
illustrations of the elephant’s trunk or the Nasmyth hammer 
occur immediately to one’s mind. Mr. Darwin descends ona 
poultry book, and out rolls a ripe kernel of fact, hitherto hidden 
in ashell, where it had been of no other use than to feed a maggot. 
Again, he comes down on a rough mass of metal, like Pallas’s 
doctrine of the origin of domestic races, and after a squeeze or two 
there lies before us a goodly forging, ready wrought and fit to serve 
asa pillar or beam in the edifice he is constructing. He will pick up 
a pin from the Racing Calender, or brandish a battle-axe in 
the face of a transcendental anatomist. It is, above all, curious 
to mark the way in which he has identified himself with the 
fanciers of plants and animals. He falls into their slang phrases, 
and seems almost unwilling or unable to escape from their pre- 
judices, Such and such a strain ‘* breeds true,” is one of his con- 
stant expressions, though his language is in general a model of 
correctness, and the fact of different strains breeding so “ true ” 
appears to hamper him, to make him hesitate, and almost to 
hinder him from trusting his own theory. ‘Time and again he 
has to gird himself to the effort of overthrowing the common 
superstition of breeders that our pigeons or our poultry have 
descended from no one knows how many distinct species, and it 
is only by continually refreshing himself, as with a cordial, by 
reflecting on the recent establishment of certain new races (such 
as the ‘‘ Himalaya ” rabbit, the Ancon sheep, or the Niata cattle), 
the history of whose production is perfectly well known, that he 
finds himself equal to his task. 

The variability of species under domestication is abundantly 
proved ;—after one of the woodcuts (vol. i., p. 328) we shall never 
again be able to use the proverb ‘tas like as two peas.” It remains for 
Mr. Darwin to show the variability of species in a state of nature. 
This, we apprehend, will not be a very difficult task; but, as we 
have above indicated, he seems to us not to have proved that the 
cause of variability is the same in both cases, for the ‘‘ provisional 
hypothesis of Pangenesis ” rests on far too many assumptions to 
be accepted at present, and until the cause in each case is shown 
to be identical, one class of Mr. Darwin’s objectors will not be 
refuted. The class of his opponents which consists of bigots, or 
persons jealous of his discovery of the theory of Natural Selection, 
may be safely left to become extinct, as it will assuredly cease 
with the lives of those who come under the category. 





MEG.* 
“Site was not yet seventeen, and beautiful with a beauty rarely 
seen in such places as Swamp ‘Town. It was a face that would 
have been a fortune to a tragic actress—mobile, expressive, and 
finely formed, almost a perfect oval, with a finely moulded chin, 
and a broad, open forehead ; a forehead that a phrenologist would 
have delighted in, as an artist would in the large, dark wild eyes, 
the arched eyebrows, the rich red lips, the clear dark skin, with 
the peach-like bloom upon the cheeks, and the wealth of dark 
hair that now fell around her in disorder. A face that might 
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have suited either a martyr or a murderess, the face of one capable 
both of strong endurance and of passion, of loving recklessly and 
hating madly, of self-sacrifice even unto death, of resentment, or 
of gratitude that even death itself could not efface. But it was 
the last face that one would have thought Swamp Town could 
have produced.” Meg, the girl thus described—and the descrip- 
tion of her face is also the description of her character—is a coster- 
monger’s mistress, and the heroine of this book. The illegitimate 
daughter of a gentleman and a vulgar woman who drinks hard, 
born, or at least reared, in Swamp Town, where marriage is an 
unknown ceremonial, she has, with all her fine natural qualities, 
as little notion of religion or morality, either real or conventional, 
asasavage. All that she knows or cares is that she passionately 
loves Joe the costermonger, and that when he dies at nineteen of 
over-work and exposure, the light seems to go out of the world 
for her. The very poor must work, however, whether the light is 
gone out or not ; and Meg sells violets in the streets till she is picked 
up bya Mrs. Mayne, a lady sculptor, —strong-minded, hard-headed, 
and fearless, but slightly coarse person,—who wants a model for a 
class of girls, and thinks Meg in her patched garments picturesque. 
Her life in the studio among the girls there studying art wakes 
up her thirst for knowledge; she teaches herself to read 
and write, earns money by sitting as model to Mr. Ensdell, an 
amateur artist, who is attracted by the Oriental character of her 
beauty ; and finally, without liking him, accepts a position as his 
mistress. She does not at first feel that it is a degrading one; in 
Swamp Town they knew little of degradations, and she was still a 
savage. ‘The process of education, however, went on rapidly ; Meg 
read everything she could lay her hands on, and the remarks of the 
neighbours open her mind to the reality of her situation ; a child 
she attempts to kiss is snatched from her; a few flowers she sends 
to an acquaintance made in the studio are contemptuously sent back 
to her ; she perceives the contrast between herself and the model for 
which she had originally sat, Scott’s Rebecca, ‘‘and then there was 
the unutterable bitterness that she had never known what purity and 
honour were, till they had gone from her for ever; that her gar- 
ments might have been as pure, her soul as free from soil and 
smirch as the proudest woman she had read of, had she only known 
in time. She wrung her hands, and looked appealingly at the 
picture before her. It was Rebecca after all, though it bore her 
likeness, and with the tears streaming from her eyes, she murmured, 
as if to ask for pity, ‘I never knew !—in all my life till now I 
never knew!’ Then she hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud.” She quits Ensdell to live as a lace-worker, and while 
thus employed learns that her mother’s relation to her father had 
been a legal one ; that she is an heiress, and that her appearance 
will ruin her half-sister, a sweet little body of no particular cha- 
racter, but a fine mind, who has excited a passion of gratitude in 
the emotional and awakened Meg by once kissing and consoling 
her. She decides in an instant that this shall not be, writes a 
farewell letter to her sister, and half mad with gratitude, shame, 
and loneliness, drowns herself. We should add that Mr. Ensdell, 
the amateur artist, finding that she is an heiress, offers to marry 
her, and is rejected with scorn, on the distinct ground that it would 
with her new knowledge degrade her to marry a man whom she 
had never liked. 

There is a sub-plot running through the book, and Mrs. 
Eiloart supplies some admirable padding in the shape of 
clerical and semi-clerical sketches, sketches of rectors, curates, 
churchwardens, their wives, their disciples, and their jang- 
lings; but the central figure—the one by which the book 
must be judged —is Meg herself, and Meg is, on the 
whole, a failure. The authoress appears to have conceived her 
thoroughly, but to lack the power to make her conception fully 
visible to her readers. In part, this obscurity, or rather indefinite- 
ness of drawing, results from the difficulty of treating the subject 
at all in a popular novel, except in a way too vague to leave 
an impression of reality. The key-note to Meg's character, 
as a savage under development, is her view of her own rela- 
tion to Joe and to Mr. Ensdell, her impression, that is, of the 
relation of the sexes to each other; and into this Mrs. Eiloart 
could not thoroughly enter, could not clearly define what she 
means by an ignorance which is in no way innocence. But part 
also arises from deficiency of power. George Eliot or Currer Bell 
might have depicted an ignorant or even vicious soul gradually 
struggling up to the light, which has been hidden from it by the 
cloud which extreme ignorance seems sometimes to cast over the 
mind ; could have analyzed that strange relation between soul and 
brain which seems sometimes so slight, and sometimes so complete, 
under which mere knowledge will occasionally develop latent 
virtue—read Major Harvey’s Thuggee reports passim, or any 
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report upon the influence of education upon thieves—yet will 
occasionally enlarge the brain, while leaving the heart exactly what 
it was before. That relation, which is still so undefined that it is 
difficult to conceive what becomes of the soul while a man is being 
trepanned—a log one moment, a sentient being the next,—is the 
source of the interest speculative minds will feel in Meg; but Mrs. 
Eiloart, clever and lucid as her writing is—and it is very lucid and 
very clever—and beautifully as she can draw from some models— 
there is a little sketch in the first volume of Mrs. Orley, the ‘ grey 
mare” of a middle-class home, which, slight as it is, is worthy 
of the author of Elizabeth—does not wield the potent wand which 
could call up a picture that should make us all realize by eyesight, 
as it were, a metaphysical truth of that kind. We hear that Meg 
learned to read and write, and read a great deal—Macaulay’s Lays 
are specified in particular, we suppose for the sake of Virginia— 
and contrasted herself with the Rebecca of Jvanhoe, her unselfish 
love and self-sacrifice ; but after all, it is not self-culture which 
changes her, but a perception of the scorn with which she 
is regarded, a perception which Mrs. Eiloart makes almost 
equal to what the theologians call conviction of sin, but which, in 
a, character like Meg’s, would have roused a sort of angry resist- 
ance, as to an over-harsh external judgment. It might have saved 
her, as it has saved many a woman, from accepting Mr. Ensdell’s 
offer ; but it would not have induced her to quit him, astep which, 
though it might benefit her, could in no way reduce or alter the 
scorn of those whose contempt had opened her eyes. If that 
opinion was of so much importance, she would have accepted Mr. 
Ensdell as a husband; if her moral improvement induced her to 
reject him, why so much stress on a conventional impulse which 
is felt, no doubt, and is good as far as it goes, but which, ona 
woman like Meg, could have exercised no effect whatever ? 

Is not Mrs. Eiloart, too, a little unjust to her own sex. ‘Thata 
girl bred as Meg had been, outside civilization, might think nothing 
of accepting Mr. Ensdell’s proposal, or rather regard it as she would 
regard a proposal for a partnership in a shop, is likely enough and 
true enough; and Meg herself, had she liked Mr Ensdell, might have 
accepted it without a thought beyond the pleasure of living with 
the man she loved. But Meg is represented as having had a grand 
passion, a real and, in intention at all events, a righteous love for 
a man whom she regarded as her husband, and whose death she 
mourned in unspeakable loneliness. Would not that of itself, 
without any reading and writing, have been education enough to 
prevent her installing herself as mistress of a man to whom she 
knew herself to be utterly indifferent, or, at all events, to make her 
conscious that in so doing she was trampling down her own better 
instincts? We think it would. Mrs. Eiloart hints several times, 
though she does not exactly say, that Meg’s early life before 
she knew Joe had been of such a kind that purity was to her 
merely an abstract idea, or rather that the idea had never entered 
her head ; but surely an honest love like hers for Joe of itself, with- 
out education, puts it into every woman’s head. ‘‘I never knew, 
I never knew!” she moans, but in her very love and grief for Joe 
this knowledge must have come. ‘The evidence on Mrs. Eiloart’s 
side which might be drawn from savage life is of no weight. 
Savage life is not simple life, but life in which sound instincts are 
crushed or deadened by irresistible circumstances. Meg was a 
British savage, in whom circumstances rather preserve than crush 
the natural instincts. Swamp Town cared nothing about marriage, 
very likely, but Swamp Town would have justified Joe in thrashing 
Meg nearly to death for infidelity, and would have held her relation 
to Ensdell, supposing them to have known it, decidedly lower than 
her relation to Joe, would have said in extremely plain English 
that Meg was a mere chattel. Opinion in such districts is rather 
uncivilized than unsound, as witness the terrible prevalence of the 
Asiatic idea that infidelity may justly be punished by beating to 
death. 

It is, we suppose, needful to add, as we have taken Meg out of 
her surroundings, and thereby made her more startling than she is 
in the novel, that there is nothing whatever in the story to offend 
anybody not offended by its subject ; that Mrs. Eiloart says what 
she has to say with the purest simplicity, and without a trace of 
the allusiveness common in novels on this topic. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S ESSAY ON BLAKE.* 
Mr. SwINBURNE has made a profound study of Blake, and 
there is no one whom it takes more effort to make a pro- 
found study of than Blake, in spite of his unquestionable 
genius and splendid faculty as a painter. Moreover, Mr. 





sas William Blake. A Critical Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne. With Illus- 
trations from Blake's Design in fac-simile, coloured and plain. Second Edition. 


. . ° Pee 
Swinburne, though entirely devoid of that simplicity of nai 
which constitutes one of the greatest charms of Blake's 

: : Poet 
has a deep sense of the mystical side of natural beauty, in yer 
* ° ° . . ’ Very 
close affinity with that which Blake’s pictures show in such Won 
derful measure, so that he has, at least, one great qualification for 
interpreting Blake to the outer world. We are bound to say that 
he has not shirked the ¢oil of an interpreter of this human jungle 
of forms and symbols. He has found or forced his way honestly 
through those dreary wildernesses of what Blake and his friends 
call ‘ prophecy,’ but we cannot say that he has brought away spoils 
rich enough to encourage many others to follow in his footsteps 
Mr. Swinburne’s own book is, so soon as he gets into Blake's 
symbolism, very hard reading, and though we do not in the leagt 
doubt that Blake was a man of wonderful imaginative power anj 
extraordinary gifts as a mystical painter, the attempt to set hin 
up as a great poetical artist is simply absurd, and proved to be 80 by 
the very language in which his apologist speaks of his poems, |j 
is true that he has written a few little poems that will last ag Joy 
aes ; — 
as English literature, that through all his poems there are distyj. 
buted,—at rare intervals,—lines of wonderful beauty and mar. 
vellous power, but it is also true that nine out of every ten of his 
poetical compositions are fuller of deformity than of beauty, over. 
loaded with chaotic rubbish, smoky with confused and labouring 
thought, disfigured by windy and grandiloquent nonsense, choked 
with unmeaning names, with an insane mythology, and an anarchic 
philosophy. You may say, if you please, that the man’s mind wag 
sane and healthy at bottom. Possibly it was, and undoubtedly it 
was one of strange force, child-like simplicity, and the profoundest 
moral sincerity. But it was child-like also in the utter and 
grotesque disorder of its imaginative impulses, in its absolute 
inability to remember that words had better not be used at all 
unless they mean something to other people than than the writer, 
and in the fatal confusion between thoughts and things. Blake was, 
says Mr. Swinburne, with a sort of hectoring wrath in his tone, 
thoroughly sane as to his own artistic ends. But what shall we 
say of Blake’s adaptation of means to ends, when the warmest of his 
admirers has to speak of it in language such as this :— 

“Tt must be enough to reply here that he was by no means mad, in 

any sense that would authorize us in rejecting his own judgment of his 
own aims and powers on a plea which would be held insufficient in 
another man’s case. Let all readers and all critics get rid of that 
notion for good—clear the minds of it utterly and with all haste; let 
them know and remember, having once been told it, that in these 
strangest of all written books there is purpose as well as power, 
meaning as well as mystery. Doubtless, nothing quite like them was 
ever pitched out headlong into the world as they were. The confusion, 
the clamour, the jar of words that half suffice and thoughts that half 
exist—all these and other more absolutely offensive qualities—audacity, 
monotony, bombast, obscure play of licence and tortuous growth of 
fancy—cannot quench or even wholly conceal the living purport and 
the imperishable beauty which are here latent.” 
Can you say anything worse of a work of poetic art than what Mr. 
Swinburne himself says, except, indeed, to deny that there was 
any meaning in the artist’s own mind? Granting him his mean- 
ing, could there be more final testimony as to his artistic inability 
to give it due expression than this? And this is not an 
incidental admission of Mr. Swinburne’s. It is one he repeats 
almost as often as he enters on the discussion of any of Blake's 
works. ‘Thus, he tells us, a page or two further on :-— 

“Blake was not incapable of mixing the Hellenic, the Miltonic, and 
the Celtic mythologies into one drugged and adulterated compound. He 
had read much and blindly; he had no leaning to verbal accuracy, and 
never acquired any faculty of comparison. Any sound that in the dim- 
mest way suggested to him a notion of hell or heavon, of passion or 
power, was significant enough to adopt and register. Commentary was 
impossible to him ; if his work could not be apprehended or enjoyed by 
an instinct of inspiration like his own, it was lost labour to dissect or 
expound; and here, if ever, translation would have been treason, He 
took the visions as they came ; he let the words lie as they fell. Thess 
barbarous and blundering names are not always without a certain kind 
of melody and an uncertain sort of meaning.” 

Again :—“ Blake was often taken off his feet by the strong cur- 
rents of fancy, and indulged, like a child during its first humour 
of invention, in wild byplay and erratic excesses of simple sound; 
often lost his way in a maze of wind-music, and transcribed as it 
were with eyes closed and open ears the notes caught by chance as 
they drifted across the dream of his subdued senses. Alternating 
between lyrical invention and gigantic allegory, it is hard to catch 
and hold him down to any form or plan,”—and so on, more or less 
apologetically, almost in every page. Say of such a poet as this 
that he is fundamentally sane, if you please. He is not superficially, 
not at least poetically, sane, if he cannot find better modes of 
expressing his ideas than these. It may, no doubt, be worth while 
for those who profoundly love his occasional beauties and flashes 
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of power, to wade through the tangled brushwood of his tropical 
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sieroglyphies for the sake of one clear passage here and there. That 
isa matter of personal taste and judgment. But no poet can be 
called great whose verse is 90 per cent. smoke, for 10 per cent. 
clear fame and light, — and not the most cordial of Blake’s 
admirers will lay claim to a larger proportion than this of pure 

etry. When Mr. Swinburne quotes the following from one of 
Blake's few perfect lyrics,—the lines to the Evening Star,—we 
feel that, were there much of the same kind, Blake’s would not 
be the forgotten name it is :— 


“Smile on our loves; and while thou drawest round 
The sky’s blue curtains, scatter silver dew 
On every flower that closes its sweet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake: speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver.” 


And there are a few pieces, perhaps, of still greater beauty than 
this, like that quoted by Mr. Swinburne. (p. 273-4.) But for the 
most part Blake’s poetry is lovely in exact proportion to the sim- 
plicity of itsaim. Directly he becomes prophetic, both his wisdom 
aud his art fail together ; his wisdom, because a child even of high 
wise impulses—like Blake’s—makes but a foolish man; and his 
poetry, because he habitually uses things which, as real things, 
have necessarily a dozen different attributes and accidents, in the 
place of some one of those attributes or accidents, and that one 
often eo arbitrarily chosen, and so frequently varied, that even his 
profoundest admirers, like Mr. Swinburne, are generally compelled 
to confess that it is pure haphazard to guess at the exact purport 
of Blake’s wild myths and dim allegories. When Mr. Swin- 
burne expects us to see grandeur in rubbish like the follow- 
ing, we entirely decline to be browbeaten because we find 
it utterly worthless, and even excusable in a man of real 
genius like Blake only on the ground that poor education, the 
inordinate self-confidence of his genius, his hot fancy, and his 
restless unquiet mind, rendered him utterly unable to discern for 
himself when he was talking grotesque and empty bombast, and 
when he was reproducing by his words some of the most exquisite 
effects of nature, or more than this, making nature interpret for 
us the most mysterious secrets of the soul. We extract Mr. 
Swinburne’s preliminary warning, as well as the magniloquent 
rubbish to which it is prefixed :— 


“Tho date of 1790 must here be kept in mind, that all may 
remember what appearances of change were abroad, what manner of 
light and tempest was visible upon earth, when the hopes of such men 
as Blake made their stormy way into speech or song :— 


“*A SonG OF LIBERTY. 
“*1, The Eternal Female groan’d! it was heard over all the Earth. 

2. Albion's coast is sick silent; the American meadows faint! 

8. Shadows of Prophecy shiver along by the lakes and the rivers, and mutter 
across the ocean. France, rend down thy dungeon; 

4. Golden Spain, burst the barriers of old Rome ; 

5. Cast thy keys, O Rome! into the deep down falling, even to eternity down falling; 

6. And weep. 

7. In her trembling hands she took the new-born terror howling; 

8. On those infinite mountains of light now barred out by the Atlantic sea, the 
new-born fire stood before the starry King! 

9, Flag'd with grey-browed snows and thunderous visages, the jealous wings 
waved over the deep. 

10. The speary hand burned aloft, unbuckled was the shield, forth went the hand 
of jealousy among the flaming hair, and hurled the new-born wonder thro’ the 
starry night. 

11, The fire, the fire is falling! 

12. Look up! lock up! O citizen of London, enlarge thy countenance! O Jew, 
leave counting gold! return to thy oil and wine! O African! black African!! (go, 
winged thought, widen his forehead). 

13. The fiery limbs, the flaming hair, shot like the sinking sun into the western sea. 

14. Waked from his eternal sleep, the hoary element roaring fled away. 

15, Down rushed, beating his wings in vain, the jealous King; his grey-browed 
councillors, thunderous warriors, curled veterans, among helms and shields, and 
chariots, horses, elephants; banners, castles, slings and rocks; 

16. Falling, rushing, ruining! buried in the ruins, on Urthona’s dens; 

17. All night beneath the ruins, then their sullen flames faded emerge round the 
gloomy King. 

18. With thunder and fire, leading his starry hosts thro’ the waste wilderness, he 
Sreatignes his ten commands, glancing his beamy eyelids over the deep in dark 

smay. 

19. Where the son of fire in his eastern cloud, while the morning plumes her 
golden breast. 

20. Spurning the clouds written with curses, stamps the stony law to dust, loosing 
the eternal horses from the dens of night, crying, Empire is no more! and now the 
lion and the wolf shall cease. 

“* CHORUS. 

“*Let the Priest of the Raven of dawn no longer in deadly black with hoarse note 
curse the sons of joy; Nor his accepted brethren, whom, tyrant, he calls free, lay 
the bound or build the roof; Nor pale religious letchery call that virginity that 
Wishes but acts not; 

“* For everything that lives is Holy.’ 


And so [adds Mr. Swinburne], as with fir> and thunder—‘thunder of 
thought, and flames of fierce desire’ is this Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell at length happily consummated; the prophet, as a fervent 
paranymph, standing by to invoke upon the wedded pair his most 
unclerical benediction.” 

If any one can believe that this childish bombast has value, he may 
find almost any quantity of it in Blake's prophetic books, and a 
great deal more than we should have supposed possible extracted 
by Mr. Swinburne himself, with special commendation in this 
critical essay. We suppose some allowance must be made for a 
man who has plunged and dived in this sort of stuff for mere love 
of its incidental oases of poetic beauty, and of the wonderfu: 





splendour of the mystical designs with which it is throughout 
illuminated and illustrated. But while yielding to none in our 
admiration of a few of Blake’s lyrics and of his genius as a 
mystical painter, we entirely decline to believe in either the poetic 
beauty or moral wisdom of the weltering chaos of rhodomontade 
through the interpretation of a few main outlines of which we 
have painfully followed Mr. Swinburne. 

For the truth is, that such philosophy as there really was in Blake, 
a philosophy which mainly consisted in the justification of impulse, 
sensuous and imaginative, and the vehement denunciation of under- 
standing, reason, conscience,—in a word, of the whole world of reflec- 
tion lying between the impulses of the senses on the one hand, and 
the impulses of religious emotion on the other,—is not a philosophy 
worth considering for a moment after it is understood. ‘The ex- 
cuse for Blake is, that even if he were fundamentally sane, which 
is perhaps true, since he was in any case fundamentally noble, his 
curious hatred of all rational and moral restraints, of all intellectual 
laws and moral obligations, may be fairly ascribed to his having 
found a substitute, and something in many respects much higher 
than a substitute, for moral principles, in the ardours of his own 
spiritual life. A man who could truly live, as Blake truly told 
Mr. Butts in one of his letters, that he did live, may be excused a 
defective philosophy. ‘‘ That I cannot live,” he wrote to Mr, Butts, 
“without doing my duty to lay up treasure in heaven is certain 
and determined, and to this I have long made up my mind. And 
why should this be made an objection to me, while drunkenness, 
lewdness, gluttony, and even idleness itself do not hurt 
other men, let Satan himself explain. The thing I have most 
at heart, more than life, or all that seems to make life 
comfortable without, is the interest of true religion and 
science. And whenever anything appears to affect that interest 
(especially if I myself omit any duty to my station as a soldier of 
Christ) it gives me the greatest of torments.” A man who could 
live in strict accordance with what he thus wrote may be excused 
a fundamentally false philosophy. Blake had no genius for 
philosophy. He was a man in whom noble but impatient and 
imperious impulses took the place of thought and meditation, and 
what we usually call conscience. And his vehement vindication 
of all sorts of impulse, both sensual and spiritual, was, as Mr. 
Swinburne says, only one way of expressing his profound 
conviction of the identity of spirit and body, his deep faith 
that the senses feed the spirit, and that the spirit lives in the 
senses of man, a faith without which the bodily life of man would 
have seemed to him impure, and the spiritual life of man would 
have seemed to him unreal. Still, say what you will for Blake 
himself, his violent hatred of all the rational and reflective 
faculties of the mind was bad philosophy; and to any one 
but himself would have been worse morality. His great doc- 
trine, ‘‘ Damn braces, bless relaxes,” was harmless in him, but 
both foolish and mischievous as an evangel to the world at large, 
and not dangerous only because Blake’s whole prophetic mind 
was too grotesquely childish to win disciples. Even in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s expositions, Blake’s innocent antinomianism becomes 
revolting, because Mr. Swinburne, whenever he gets hold of an 
impropriety, makes as much clutter over it, flapping his wings 
with as much excitement, as a hen over a new-laid egg. For 
example, in the note on Blake’s quotation from Aphra Behn, Mr, 
Swinburne fixes our attention on Blake's innocent, because un- 
conscious, worship of sensual] impulse, till he transmutes what is 
a mere vehement wilfulness of belief into a shamelessness of soul. 
Blake's grotesque hatred of ordinary morality never becomes shock- 
ing till it is rendered by Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Swinburne’s great power of description,—which is some- 
times, however, spoilt by a want of self-restraint, till the brilliant 
adjectives cloy like an excess of sugar,—has given a great deal of 
power and beauty to various pages of this book. At times he is 
affected, indeed ; at times he annoys us with that horrible strut of 
his style which marks when he is congratulating himself on his 
glorious words,—and at times, which is more foolish, but far less 
disagreeable, he indulges in what he calls ‘‘ the subtle humour of 
scandalizing,” i.e., writes passages entirely destitute of any drift, 
and wholly foreign even to his own opinions, solely for the sake of 
giving offence to the world at large,—as, for example, the silly 
panegyric on the coarse murderer Wainwright. But, on the whole, 
for a writer who scarcely knows what simplicity of nature means, 
and who has unfortunately to criticize one of the most simple of the 
sons of men, he loses himself more in his subject than we could have 
expected, and his own great genius in pictorial language adds 
almost as much brilliance of effect to the book as the exceedingly 
beautiful coloured designs of Blake’s with which the volume is 
enriched. As an instance of power and beauty of style, —with, 
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eras, 
perhaps, a tinge too much of over-colour,—but still power and | potentate, anxious that priests should be sent from Portugal to 


beauty such as few men except Mr. Swinburne can command in 
prose, take the following :— 


“ Thore is in all these straying songs the freshness of clear wind and | 


purity of blowing rain: here a perfume as of dew or grass against the 
sun, there a keener smell of sprinkled shingle and brine-bleached sand ; 
some growth or breath everywhere of blade or herb leaping into life 
under the green wet light of spring; somo colour of shapely cloud or 
mound of moulded wave. The verse pauses and musters and falls 
always as a wave does, with the same patience of gathering form, and 
rounded glory of springing curve, and sharp sweet flash of dishevelled 
and flickering foam as it curls over, showing the sun through its soft 
heaving side in veins of gold that inscribe and jewels of green that inlay 
the quivering and sundering skirt or veil of thinner water, throwing 
upon the tremulous space of narrowing sea in front, like a reflection of 
lifted and vibrating hair, the windy shadow of its shaken spray. The 
actual page seems to take life, to assume sound and colour, under the 
hands that turn it and the lips that read ; we feel the falling of dew and 
have sight of the rising of stars. For the very sound of Blake’s verse 
is no less remote from the sound of common things and days on earth 
than is the sense or the sentiment of it. 


“+O what land is the land of dreams ? 
What are its mountains and what are its streams ? 
—O father, I saw my mother there, 
Among the lilies by waters fair. 


“+Dear child, I also by pleasant streams 
Have wandered all night in the land of dreams; 
But though calm and warm the waters wide 
I could not get to the other side.’ 


‘We may say of Blake that he never got back from that other side — only 
came and stood sometimes, as Chapman said of Marlowe in his great 
plain fashion of verse, ‘up to the chin in that Pierian flood,’ and so 
sang halfway across the water.” 

On the whole, this volume is a real addition to the knowledge of 
Blake’s great genius as an artist. Some of the illustrations,— 
particularly the tender and sweet fancy taken from the book of 
Thel, of the marriage of the dewdrop and the raindrop, and the 
strange frontispiece in which the crescent moon, like the mystic 
eye of God, looks down upon Blake’s three great enemies, the 
representatives of inductive reason (Bacon, Newton, and Locke), 
with a weird expression of intellectual scorn and penetrating 
insight,—will fascinate even those who prefer a more intelligible 
style of art. Mr. Swinburne,—though, with something of the 
feeling of a discoverer, he attaches far more importance than it 
deserves to Blake’s prophetic rhodomontade,—has profoundly 
studied his subject. Impertinent and shallow though he often is, 
—though he too often manages to cast a sense of impurity on 
Blake which Blake would never produce for himself,—he yet 
interprets Blake subtly on the whole, and with more of sincere 
disinterestedness of admiration, than he has hitherto bestowed in 
print on any other poet. 





PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.* 
[Seconp Notice. ] 
In a former article we gave an account of the life of Prince 
Henry, and an outline of the geographical discoveries immediately 
due to his personal exertions ; we propose now to consider briefly 
the larger results to which the expansion of his ideas and schemes 
led within little more than half a century from the date of his 
decease. Before his death the Western Coast of Africa had been 
explored as far as the Rio Grande, and within three years of that 
time the line of discovery was carried more than six hundred 
miles farther south by Pedro de Cintra, a gentleman of the Royal 
household. In 1469, King Affonso V., nephew of Prince Henry, 
rented the trade of the African coast, with its lucrative traflic in 
slaves, gold and spices, and its abundant fisheries, to Fernam 
Gomez, reserving for the Crown a monopoly of the ivory trade, 
and stipulating for the discovery of a hundred leagues of coast 
annually. The zeal and energy always promoted and sustained by 
commercial interests led within two years to valuable financial 
results, and to explorations as far as Cape St. Catharine, two 
degrees south of the Equator. ‘The voyages of Diogo Cam to the 
mouth of the Congo in 1484 and 1485 acquire additional interest 
from the fact that he was accompanied on the second occasion by 
Martin Behaim, the illustrious Niiremberger, who invented the 
application of the astrolabe to navigation, and to whom has been 
ascribed, though erroneously, the first idea of the discovery of 
America, Mr. Major has submitted the merits of Martin Behaim 
to the same elaborate process of inquiry which he has employed in 
determining the claims of so many other discoverers and great 
naval adventurers, and has rendered to him impartially the things 
that are his, at the same time jealously guarding the interests of 
Columbus. With the King of Congo Portugal entered into 
friendly and, it may almost be said, diplomatic relations. That 





* The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator, and its Results, &c. 


| instruct himself and his people in the doctrines of Christianity 
| . . ‘ . 

| despatched one of his subjects, named Cacuta, with other youths, 
| to urge this request. On their arrival, the King and (Queen stooq 





| sponsors for Cacuta, and the rest of the embassy were baptized 
| before their return. The expedition commanded by Ruy de 
| Sousa, which took them back to their country, was received with 
| ostentatious honours :— 


“ The King’s residence was at Ambasse Congo, about twenty miles 
from the sea coast, where he received Ruy de Sousa. When at two 
leagues from the city he was met by a chieftain, accompanied by a 
great host of men formed in procession, who, to the noise of trumpets 
and kettle-drums, barbarously constructed, sang the praises of the King 
of Portugal, three or four singing a verse, and the whole body joining 
inthe chorus. The King sat on a throne of ivory, raised on a lofty 
wooden platform, so that he could bo seen from all sides. From his 
waist upwards, his black and glittering skin was uncovered. Below 
| that he wore a piece of damask, which had been given him by Diogo 
Cam. On his left arm was a bracelet of copper, and from the shoulder 
hung a dressed horse’s tail, which was a symbol of royalty. He had a 
cap on his head resembling a mitre, made of palm leaves so skilfully 
that it had the appearance of stamped velvet. Ruy de Sousa made his 
obeisance to him in the Portuguese fashion, which the King returned iy 
his; that is, he put his right hand on the ground as if to take up dust; 
ho then passed his hand first over Sousa’s breast, and then over his 
own, which was the greatest courtesy he could show him. He not only 
yave permission to build a church, but ordered one of his chieftains to 
provide materials and labourers, so that no time might be lost.” 


After some tribulations, the cause of Christianity took good 
root, and prevailed mightily in the kingdom of Congo. 

At this point Mr. Major interrupts his narrative to enter into a 
careful discussion of the knowledge obtained by the Portuguese 
from the interior of Africa relative to the sources of the Nile, 
and he shows that the equatorial lakes Victoria Nyanza and 
Albert Nyanza, with their probable southern feeder, Lake Tan- 
ganyika, were laid down in a map of the date of 1578-1587, 
of which a reduction is given, from information gathered by 
a Portuguese 300 years ago. ‘The subject is one which will 
at once arrest the attention of most readers, and we must pass 
it over with this allusion, to pursue the course of exploration 
towards the Cape of Good Ifope. In 1486, King Joao IL, the 
successor of King Affonso, sent out under Bartolomeu Dias the 
famous expedition destined to pass the southern point of Africa. 
After passing Cape Voltas, the explorers were driven by stress of 
weather for thirteen days due south, and were surprised to find a 
remarkable change of temperature as they advanced. ‘ When 
the wind abated, Dias, not doubting that the coast still ran north 
and south, as it had done hitherto, steered in an easterly direction, 
with the view of striking it; but finding that no land made its 
appearance, he altered his course for the north, and came upon a 
bay where were a number of cowherds tending their kine.” 
Unconscious that he had passed the point of which he was in quest, 
Dias, full of doubts and fears, and amid the complaints of his 
exhausted crew, continued his voyage to the river now known as 
the Great Fish River, when the remonstrances of his men com- 
pelled him to turn back. On his way westward, his vexation at 
thinking that his long and laborious exertions had been in vain 
was happily dissipated by the sight of that tempestuous point to 
which he gave the name of Cabo Tormentoso, but to which King 
Joao, foreseeing the realization of the long-coveted passage to 
India, gave the name of the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The King, 
however, was not destined to see the accomplishment of a work 
which had been the object of Prince Henry’s desires, and in which 
he had taken a lively and energetic interest. ‘The attempt to 
reach India by way of the newly discovered Cape was delayed for 
ten years, chiefly owing to the illness and prostration of the King. 
Ilis successor, King Manoel, was not long in resuming the labours 
which had brought to Portugal wealth and power and glory. On 
the 8th of July, 1497, Vasco da Gama set out upon the expelition 
with which such vast hopes were associated. ‘The preparations 
ordered by the King had been worthy of the intended enterprise. 
Four vessels had been built expressly for the purpose, and they 
took with them three experienced pilots, Pero de Alemquer, who 
had carried Bartolomeu Dias beyond the Cape, Joao de Coimbra, 
and Pero Escolar. ‘The names of such men should not be for- 
gotten, and it is among the good services for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Major that he has withdrawn from obscurity the 
names of many admirable but almost unknown privates and non- 
commissioned officers, so to speak, in the noble army of Workers. 
On the 4th of November the explorers anchored in St. Helena 
Bay, on the West Coast of Africa ; on the 17th of December they 
passed the extreme point of discovery reached by Bartolomeu 
Dias, and on Christmas Day they gained sight of a country to 
which, in memory of the day, they gave the name of Natal. 





By Richard H. Major. London: Asher. 
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without detailing the particulars of their voyage along the 

eastern coast of Africa, suflice it to say that on the 17th of May 

Da Gama first sighted the high land of India, and on Sunday, the 

90th, anchored before Calicut. ‘The first episode of the landing 

is worthy of special record :— 

«Qn the following day some boats came out to them, and Da Gama 
sent one of the ‘degradados,’ or condemned criminals, on shore with 
them ; and they took the man to two Moors of Tunis, who spoke both 
Spanish and Genoese, and the first salutation they gave him was as fol- 
lows :—‘ The Devil take you for coming here. W hat brought you here 
from such a distance?’ He replied, ‘ We come in search of Christians 
and spices.’ They said, ' W hy do not the King of Spain, and the King 
of France, and the Signoria of Venico send hither?’ Ho replied that 
the King of Portugal would not consent that they should do so, and they 
said he was right. Then they welcomed him, and gz him wheatened 
bread with honey, and after he had eaten, one of the Moors went back 
with him to the ships, and when he came on board said, ‘ Happy venture ! 
happy venture! abundance of rubies! abundance of emeralds! You 
ought to give many thanks to God for bringing you to a country where 
there is so much wealth.’ ” 

The great historical event which had now been accomplished 
was fully appreciated by King Manoel, who instituted numerous 
expeditions with a view of establishing permanent commercial 
relations in the newly discovered countries, and within twenty 
ears the limits of exploration had been largely extended, factories 

had been founded, and the sovereign princes of remote nations 
either made tributary or attracted to alliance and friendship. In 
1505 Lourenco de Almeida discovered Ceylon, and entering Porto 
de Galle, made the King tributary to Portugal. In 1506 Francisco 
de Almeida, first Viceroy of the Indies, who was sent out with a 
magnificent expedition to free Portuguese commerce in India from 
the difficulties which oppressed it, discovered the east coast of the 
Island of Madagascar, the west coast of which was discovered later 
in the same year by Joio Gomez d’Abreu, and on the 11th of Sep- 
tember Diogo Lopez de Sequeira anchored at Malacca, having with 
him on his expedition Fernam de Magalhaens, better known under 
the Spanish form of his name, Magellan. The establishment of a 
factory at Malacca was of great commercial importance. It was 
the great emporium of the Kast, “‘ to which were brought cloves 
from the Moluccas, nutmegs from Banda, sandal-wood from ‘Timor, 
camphor from Borneo, gold from Sumatra and Loo Choo, gums, 
spices, and other precious commodities from China, Japan, Siam, 
Pegu, &c. In 1517 Fernam Peres de Andrade sailed to China, 
and entered into relations with the Governor of Canton. 

We have dwelt upon these comprehensive explorations eastward 
at some length, in order to show their continuity and their connec- 
tion with the schemes and the personal influence of Prince Henry ; 
we can do no more than allude to the concise but suflicent argu- 
ments by which Mr. Major disposes of the claims put forward by 
M. Desmarquets in favour of the French as anticipating the round- 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama,—a claim 
advanced in ignorance apparently of the prior achievement of 
Bartolomeu Dias,—and the discovery of China by the Portuguese. 
Our attention must now be turned westward, and certainly 
one of the most interesting and instructive chapters in Mr. 
Major’s work is that in which he defines with impartiality 
and precision the merit due to the various bold and adven- 
turous men in behalf of whom a claim to the honour of having 
discovered a new world has been supported. We shall only invite 
attention to two points which mainly concern our present purpose, 
—the connection of Columbus's discovery with the exertions of 
Prince Henry, and the story of the naming of America. Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, the son of the great discoverer, says distinctly in 
the biography of his father, “It was in Portugal that the 
Admiral began to surmise that, if the Portuguese sailed so far 
south, one might also sail westward and discover lands in that 
direction.” This is valuable testimony, and it is strongly corrobo- 
rated by facts. During a residence of fourteen years, 1470-1484, 
in Portugal, in the course of which he made several voyages to the 
coast of Guinea in the Portuguese service, Columbus married the 
daughter of Bartolomeu Perestrello, to whom Prince Henry had 
granted the governorship of the Island of Porto Santo, the dis- 
covery of which was alluded to in our former article. On this 
island Columbus resided for some time with his wife and mother- 
in-law, from whom he obtained all the papers, naps, journals, and 
nautical instruments left behind by Perestrello. At the same time 
his study of certain cosmographical works in which the possibility 
of a western passage to India was suggested, and the information 
he gained from pilots experienced in western waters, convinced him 
that there was an unknown land towards the west. Pieces of 


wood, sculptured without the use of an iron instrument, had been | 


found coming apparently from a western direction, and it was 


reported by the colonists of the Azores that, when the wind blew 








from the west, canes, pines, and on one occasion the corpses of 
two men, ‘‘ with broad faces different from those of Christians,” 
had been thrown ashore. What he learned from theoretical works 
and what he gathered from men of practical experience was all 
corroborated by the narratives of Marco Polo and Sir John 
Mandeville :— 

“ Their reports of the vast extent of Asia eastward led to the reason- 
able inference that the westward passage to the eastern confines of that 
continent could not demand any considerable length of time. The 
natural inclination of Columbus for nautical enterprise being thus 
fostered by the works that he studied, and by tho animating accounts of 
recent adventurers, as well as by the glorious prospects which the broad 
expanse of the unknown world opened up to his view, we find that in 
the year 1474 his ideas had formed for themselves a determined 
channel, and his grand project of discovery was established in his 
mind as a thing to be done, and done by himself. The combined 
enthusiasm and tenacity of purpose which distinguished his character 
caused him to regard his theory as a matter of such undeniable cer- 
tainty, that no doubts, opposition, cr disappointment could divert him 
from the pursuit of it.” 


The story of Columbus’s difficulties in contending against ignor- 
ance, prejudice, jealousy, and the misinterpretation of Christianity, 
is lucidly told in Mr. Major’s pages, and accounts for the unfor- 
tunate transfer of Columbus's services from Portugal to Spain. 
The roundabout ways of historical nomenclature are strangely 
illustrated by the method which determined the name of America, 
and assigned to Vespucci an honour undoubtedly due to Columbus. 
The circumstances which suggested and, in fact, fixed the name of 
the New World are traced by Mr, Major with singular ingenuity, 
and he shows that Vespucci is indebted for an honour far above 
his just claims to a small circle of learned men who devoted their 
obscure lives to literature in the little cathedral city of St. Dié, in 
the secluded valley of the Meurthe, within the dominions of Réné 
II., Duke of Lorraine, a prince distinguished by his encouragement 
of the arts and of literature. 

We think that we have now said enough to show how excellently 
Mr. Major has satisfied the large promises made on the title-page 
of his work, and we will only, therefore, add that in the final 
chapter of his book he gives an admirable account of the discovery 
by Magellan, a Portuguese by birth, of the straits which now 
bear his name, and of another voyage undertaken by that great 
explorer, in which he lost his life, but which resulted in the first 
circumnavigation of the world. In his concluding pages he deals 
with the discovery of Australia, and shows that a knowledge of that 
continent existed so far back as the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while the first authenticated discovery of the country he 
ascribes to the Portuguese in 1601. Nor is it necessary for us to 
add many words of commendation to what we have already said 
about Mr. Major’s labours. ‘There can be little doubt that his 
book will long remain, on all points connected with geographical 
discovery, a valuable and in many the sole trustworthy modern 
authority. We will just mention that it contains a likeness of 
Prince Henry extremely well executed from a contemporary por- 
trait. It is full of life and character, and competent judges are, 
we believe, inclined to ascribe the original to Van Eyck. 

DE FOE.* 

Tuts edition of a book which has perhaps had more readers and 
given more delight than any other fiction in the language belongs 
to the famous ‘‘ Globe” series of popular authors. The preface, 
gracefully written, but very brief, tells as much about De Foe as 
the ordinary reader will care to learn, and those who wish for 
additional information are referred to the volumes of Chalmers, 
Wilson, and Chadwick. Mr. Kingsley confesses that he is 
dependent on these biographers for his facts, and remarks that he 
is ashamed to write after Wilson, whose life of De Foe is ‘*a 
splendid piece of standard biography.” Few readers who are 
acquainted with that work will be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Kingsley. The labour bestowed by Wilson was immense, and his 
three bulky volumes form a vast storehouse of information. ‘The 
biographer deserves infinite credit for the patient care with which 
he has disinterred every notable fact relating to De Foe, and his 
book must ever be a standard authority. But then the memoir is 
better adapted for service than for delight. ‘Che wheat itself is safely 
garnered, but the golden beauty of the wheat field has disappeared 
before the hand of the reaper. 

The most recent memoir of De Foe is written by Mr. Chadwick. 
It is a strange book, full of crude notions, incoherent statements, 
and careless repetitions of opinions for which the author has no basis 
in his facts. Mr. Chadwick intended to honour De Foe by this 





* Robinson Crusoe, Edited after the Original Editions, with a Biographica! Intro 
duction, by Heary Kingsley. London: Macmillan and Co. 1863, 
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memorial, but unwittingly has done his utmost to degrade him. 
In one place he declares that De Foe was eaten up with vanity 
and ambition; in another that he was a thoughtless, vain man, 
and that ‘all his projects failed through his own imprudence, 
extravagance, and folly ;” in a third, that his want of stability 
‘¢ would cause him to sell his talent for a mess of pottage, and 
stamp him in the estimation of a hard-hearted world asa scoundrel, a 
man destitute of all worth or principle, a mere hack scribe, who would 
write or do anything for anybody for a shilling.” It is a comfort 
to know that although, according to Mr. Chadwick, De Foe was 
a party writer for bread who possessed neither prudence nor 
stability, who did not scruple to tell a lie when he found it con- 
venient to do so, who was a great boaster and remarkable for 
personal vanity, yet, that notwithstanding these faults, he was 
both a wise and a good man. Truly, Mr. Chadwick, to quote 
a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s, is ‘a dead hand at a life.” 

De Foe, who has been justly termed the founder of the English 
novel, commenced his vocation as fiction writer when far advanced 
in life. Like Richardson, he won his fame at a period when in 
most men the imaginative faculty becomes dormant. All his life 
long he had been before the public as a manly, vigorous writer, 
who did not scruple to say out what he thought, whether to friend 
orenemy. Born in 1661 and dying in 1731, he lived at a time 
when a man could not speak the thing he would without the risk 
of imprisonment, fine, and social degradation. De Foe en- 
countered the risk and accepted the punishment, No one ever 
justly accused him of cowardice, but it must be allowed that he 
was occasionally wanting in the better part of valour. 

De Foe’s father was a Presbyterian, and to the same form of 
religious faith the son adhered through life. But in his political as 
well as in his religious creed he «ppears to have stood alone. He 
offended the Whigs, and they abused him; he offended the Dis- 
senters, and they denounced him. When he wrote in favour of the 
Hanoverian succession, he was accused of being a Jacobite ; when he 
thought to serve the sectaries by a masterful piece of irony, he was 
first placed in the pillory, and then thrust into prison for his pains. 
No man ever led a busier life, and few men, perhaps, have had a 
more troubled one. Thirteen times, he relates, he had been rich 
and poor. He was out with Monmouth when a young man, 
although Mr. Chadwick asserts the contrary, and had escaped from 
Jeffreys by going abroad; ‘gallantly mounted and richly accoutred,” 
he was among the foremost to welcome William. He was so 
active, so curious, and possessed such superabundant energy, that 
nothing escaped his observation or his pen. Before De Foe became 
a novelist he had written more than one hundred and sixty distinct 
volumes or pamphlets. As a trader his own business affairs were 
frequently out of order, but whether he was in hiding at Bristol, or 
suffering in the horrible dens of Newgate, which he afterwards 
described so forcibly in Moll Flanders, he was ever ready to 
advocate what he regarded as the interests of the nation. On 
all the political and ecclesiastical questions of the age he had an 
opinion to give, and expressed it in a style which even Swift might 
have envied. He was a social reformer, too, and anticipated or 
suggested many of the salutary improvements which have been 
made since his day. He denounced begging as strongly as 
Archbishop Whately, and on the same grounds; he demanded entire 
freedom of the press; he pointed out the evils of the slave trade 
long before the conscience of the nation had revolted against it ; 
he proposed the foundation of an University in London, of an 
hospital for foundlings, and of an Academy of Music ; he suggested 
plans for diminishing the evils of prostitution, he pronounced 
duelling to be a folly and a sin, he wrote against the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary oaths ; he advocated, as he well might, prison 
reform ; he suggested plans for the prevention of street robberies, 
he argued for the importance of a standing army, and for the 
necessity of giving a liberal education to women. ‘‘ I would have 
men take women for companions,” he said, ‘‘ and educate them to 
be fit for it.” De Foe, moreover, called himself a poet, and the 
title may pass, as it was assumed by-all men in those days who 
tagged verses. One of his poems, the ‘‘ True-Born Englishman,” 
although little better than doggrel, contains lines which, from their 
rough good sense, live in the memory of many readers. It proved 
of good service to the author by attracting the attention of the 
King ; but De Foe, although he reverenced William, did not allow 
his intercourse with the monarch to restrain his pen, since he wrote 
his reasons against a war with France at the very time he was 
receiving the favour and protection of his Sovereign. ‘ The gist 
of the piece,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘“‘is that it is no casus belli 
for the French King to acknowledge the Prince of Wales 
as King of England; this is headlong Radicalism with a ven- 


If De Foe as a politician did not shrink ‘from offend. 
ing the best friend he ever had, he was equally ready ag 
polemic to attack the most illustrious members of the ti 
to which he owned allegiance. Among his pamphlets is one 
entitled an Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters 
in Cases of Preferment, the original edition of which attracted 
little attention. Three years after its publication Sir Thomas 
Abney, a distinguished Dissenter, whose name is linked in modern 
ears to the melancholy associations of a cemetery, was appointed 
Lord Mayor of London. He was a member of a Dissenting con- 
gregation at Newington which “ sat under ” the Rev. John Howe 
clarum et venerabile nomen! a divine of vast acquirements ond 
transcendent virtues. Howe, of whom, by the way, Mr, 
Kingsley seems to know nothing, since he merely speaks of him as 
‘*a man of De Foe’s own party, ” was as learned as he was holy. 
as pure in morals as he was elevated in thought. Perhaps the 
most marked feature of his character was his generous charity 
and toleration. He loved broad principles better than the dogmas 
of party, and was too good a Christian to be a good sectary, 
On the preferment of Sir Thomas Abney to which we have alluded, 
De Foe published a new edition of his Enquiry, with a preface ad- 
dressed to Howe, ‘‘as you,” he says, ‘‘ have more immediate relation 
to our present Lord Mayor, who is, or has been, a member of the 
Church of Christ under your charge” and he asks Howe “to declare 
to the world whether the practice of alternate communion be allowed 
either by your congregation in particular or the Dissenters in 
general.” Here, then, was a challenge and an accusation; the 
challenge demanding that Howe, as ‘‘ one of the most learned and 
judicious of the Dissenting ministry,” should either defend the 
practice of occasional conformity, or disown it; the accusation 
denouncing, though not openly, the conduct of a worthy magis- 
trate, as one who had practised occasional conformity, and had 
done so for the sake of preferment. De Foe’s argument may be 
summed up in the following aphorism. Nothing can be lawful 
and unlawful at the same time; to say that a man can be of two 
religions is a contradiction ; if conformity is allowable, schism is a 
sin. ‘If it be not lawful for me to dissent, I ought to conform; 
but if it be unlawful for me to conform, I must dissent.” 

In this essay, which is written with great vigour and felicity of 
diction, De Foe has contrived to give a plausible appearance to a pre- 
posterous argument. He takes the side of the High-Church party 
when he asserts that schism is a sin, and he sides with an insig- 
nificant section of narrow-minded Dissenters when he speaks of 
the Churchman and Dissenter as holding two separate creeds, and 
being, as he broadly puts it, of ‘‘ two religions.” ILowe’s reply to 
the pamphlet is written in a loose, verbose style, which contrasts 
unfavourably with the racy terseness of his antagonist. He strides 
with lumbering paces over ground which he need not have touched, 
and reaches his goal by a painfully circuitous route. De Foe, who 
knew how to make the best of a bad argument, replied in his crisp, 
decisive style to Howe's long-winded treatise. One or two of his 
remarks are very telling, as when he asks his opponent who, asa 
Dissenting minister maintained a schism in the Established Church, 
whether he ought to be so indifferent as to boast that he never per- 
suaded any man to conform or not to conform. ‘I am sure,” he 
says, ‘‘if I was arrived to that coldness in the matter myself, I 
would conform immediately.” But the most significant passage 
in the letter will be found, as is so often the case, in the postscript:— 

“Besides your book, Sir, which I think treats mo coarsely enough, I 
am since threatened to bo worse used by a gentleman who thinks him- 
self concerned in my affronting you, as he calls it. I assure you, Sir, 
I do not charge you with any part of it; I believe you to be more of a 
Christian, and more of a gentleman, nor am I sensible I gave you any 
affront ; Iam sure I intended you none. But because that gentleman, 
I understand, expects some answer this way, I have this to say to him, 
—that if he thinks himself capable to give me personal correction, he 
knows me well enough, and need never want an opportunity to be wel- 
come, 


What a curious finale to a semi-religious controversy ! 

The loneliness of De Foe's position among his party in the 
Church and in the State strikes all his biographers, yet when we 
look at the character of the man there is nothing to surprise us 
in this isolation. His nature prompted him to set the world to 
rights and those who would have been his friends also, and of 
such a nature conflict and estrangement are the allotted portion. 
Mr. Kingsley asks whether he ever made a personal friend, and 
adds that the attack upon Howe which we have just mentioned 
“ shows that his temper was too inexorable to keep friends, leaving 
alone the making of them.” 

In the world of letters, too, his position was equally anomalous. 
When De Foe had scarcely passed the prime of manhood, a num- 
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the nickname of “ Namby Pamby,” was Secretary to the Lord raised against the book as wholly fictitious. 


was Ambassador at the French Court ; | but it must be remembered that in writing thus De Foe 
ilips, who wrote tragedies and pastorals, and earned | was trying to obviate an objection which some silly critic had 


Moreover, these 


Chancellor and J udge of the Prerogative Court ; Congreve was remarks occur in the preface to another fiction, and in the same 
Secretary for Jamaica, and died a wealthy man; and Gay, the | preface the writer avers that “the fable is always made for the 
jinendraper's apprentice, won his way to Court smiles by his moral, not the moral for the fable.” If Mr. Kingsley accepts this 


flattery and his songs, and became secretary to a duchess. ‘Then 
Arbuthnot, best-natured of men, who had written what has been 
ronounced, ‘the most ingenious and humorous political satire 
extant in our language,” attained to the summit of his profession 


as ph 
eould not take office, possessed the sweets of it without the toil, 


and received under his roof at Twickenham the best society in the | record of events. 
the Cavalier a real person, and his description of the civil wars the 


best in the language; Dr. Mead quoted the book upon the Plague 
as the narrative of an eye-witness ; and Dr. Johnson sat up all night 
over Captain Carleton’s Memoirs as a new work of English history 
he wondered not to have seen before.” 
all his tales to encourage this misconception ; and just as in the 
preface to Roxana he declares the work to be a history and not 
a story, as in the preface to Moll Flanders he observes that ‘the 


jand; then Swift, the most powerful writer of the age, was bold 
enough to browbeat the Queen’s Ministers, and had influence 
enough to raise the foundation of many family fortunes ; and then, 
too, Richard Steele, a Whig, like De Foe, and like, him, an inveter- 
ate pamphleteer, corrected the morals of the town in his delight- 
ful Zattler, wrote in favour of morality while hiding from his 
creditors, and with the utmost tenderness to his ‘dearest Prue” 
while maudling at Button’s, or drinking the lady's health with 
Addison at Sandy End. And Steele, who obtained four appoint- 
ments in consideration of his labours for the public, thought him- 
self ill rewarded, and grumbled at his lot. 

But De Foe, although he was not without patrons in high 
quarters, and was more than once employed in affairs of State, 
gained no prominent position either in the world of letters or of 
politics. In both he won notoriety, and yet from both he appears 
to have been ostracized. Pope sneered at him in the Dunciad, 
and Swift in the Lxaminer ; Gay damned him with faint praise as 
a fellow who had excellent natural parts, but whose writings would 
endure but one skimming ; while wiser men than Gay, better men 
than Swift or Pope, passed him by in silence. One of De Fue’s 
best patrons was Harley, who released him from what might have 
proved a life-long confinement in Newgate, and gave him honour- 
able employment, but it does not appear that the Minister had any 
personal regard for the man whom he befriended. ‘‘ De Foe's 
inexorable honesty,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘‘ alienated every one.” 
His political life lasted for more than thirty years—a period of 
unceasing conflict, which he rather courted than shunned. No 
wonder, then, that he suffered all that time from the scurrility 
of party scribblers, and was neglected by men who did not 
know his worth. This neglect of the most honest—if not 
the ablest—political writer of that age (Mr. Kingsley says of 
any) has continued to the present time. When Hume speaks of 
De Foe as a ‘party writer in very little estimation,” the judg- 
ment does not surprise us; but it is strange that he should be 
neglected by such historians as Lord Macaulay, and Lord Mahon, 
and that to the bulk of well read men in our day he is unknown 
save as a writer of fiction. 

At fifty-eight the politician was worn with conflict, the 
tradesman was unable to cope with his losses, and the heart- 
weary writer pathetically exclaimed, ‘‘ Had William lived, he 
would never have suffered me to be treated as I have been in this 
world.” A fit of apoplexy had like to have ended his sorrows, 
but he recovered from it to commence a new life, and to gain 
a literary immortality. In 1719 appeared Robinson Crusoe, a book 
that age cannot stale, nor fashion render obsolete, and which has 
won for its author the kindly love of all readers for all time. 
This, the first of our novels, is still, perhaps, the most popular, 
and it is pleasant to have so dear a favourite presented, as in the 
edition before us, in the original dress. Mr. Kingsley hazards the 
assertion that ‘this wondrous romance of Robinson Crusoe is no 
romance at all, but merely an allegorical account of De Foe’s own 
life for twenty-eight years,” and states that he has come into the 
belief most reluctantly. We think, and are glad to think, that 
the biographer has failed in making out his case. That the 
sad, musing, solitary man dwelt much upon his own fate when he 
wrote of Crusoe’s is probable enough, and thus his sorrows may 
have given a tone to the narrative, but to call the tale in any 
Strict sense of the term an allegory, and to say, as Mr. Kingsley 
does, “that by Crusoe he meant himself, that by the can- 
nibal Caribbees he meant the Tories, and that the name of 
the first savage he killed with his gun was called Sacheverell, 
there is no doubt at all,” is, we think, assuming a great 
deal more than the evidence he produces will justify. ‘True, ! 
indeed, that in his Serious Reflections De Foe states that: 





statement as literal, we are not surprised at his reception of the 
other. Readers of De Foe will remember that one great aim in all 
his works is to destroy the illusions of romance, and to write as 
though he were telling in homely language a narrative of ordinary 
ysician to the Court ; then Pope, who as a Papist and invalid | life. His realism is so intense that it has been frequently deceptive, 

and the produce of a fine imagination has been accepted as a simple 


** Lord Chatham,” says Mr. Forster, “ thought 


It was De Foe’s aim in 


world is so taken up of late with novels and romances, that it 
will be hard for a private history to be taken for genuine where 


the names and other circumstances of the person are concealed,” 


—so we believe that in writing about Robinson Crusoe his views 
as a novelist led him to adopt the same system of innocent decep- 
tion. ‘There may be many passages in this wonderful fiction 
suggested by the vicissitudes of his own career, but this, we think, 
is all that can safely be allowed ; and this is not enough to con- 
vert a delightful romance into ‘‘a merely allegorical account of 
De Foe’s own life.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—p>—— 


Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jane Whately. New Edition, in 1 vol. (Longmans.)— 
Miss Whately tells us in this new, cheaper, and somewhat abbreviated 
edition of the interesting and able memoir of her father that sho is alone 
responsible for the letters retained or omitted. We are sorry to find that 
she is responsible, far from sorry to find that she only is responsible, for 
republishing again (p. 194) the Archbishop's injurious and unworthy 
letter on “the Life of Blanco White,” without any allusion to, or account 
of, the complete and convincing refutation of the false accusations made 
in that letter by the editor of Blanco White’s memoir, the Rev. John H. 
Thom, of Liverpool. Archbishop Whately was a man whom prejudices 
and prepossessions sometimes blinded to the most conspicuous facts. 
This letter of the Archbishop's, we do not hesitate to say, after a careful 
and anxious study of the controversy connected with it, is a letter of 
unjust and injurious imputations, and one thoroughly discreditable to his 
health of judgment, though perhaps—considering the circumstances 
under which it was written—we ought not to use any stronger term. 
To republish it—without any allusion even to the case, published since 
her first edition, on the opposite side—is, it seoms to us, a clear blot on 
fair dealing in the editor. In other respects, the edition is a good and 
convenient one. 

Lhe Matrimonial Vanity Fair. By the Author of Whitefriars. 3 
vols. (Skeet.)—The title of this novel does not lead us to expect much 
from the book itself, but even our moderate expectations are disap- 
pointed. Alternately vulgar and tedious, both comedy and sensational- 
ism disgust us. The author of Whitefriars has just sufficient power 
to achieve a striking failure; “one which combines all the faults of the 
school of Miss Braddon with other literary vices of a more effete genera- 
tion of writers. We may as well add that we mean to convey no com- 
pliment by the adjective annexed to failure. It is the failure, not the 
book, that is striking. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.—It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to give the palm to any of the many Peerages 
which now compete for public favour. One is cheap, another full, one 
contains some genealogical information, another registers the extinct 
among the existing peerages. Personally, we always use and prefer 
these two volumes, which always seem to contain the information one is 
looking for, which are handy, and contain as much heraldry as is neces- 
sary. They want only one improvement, a line stating the origin of the 
family honours ; but we suppose to add this would considerably increase 
the costliness of the work, which already contains a special feature, the 
“ biographies,” as they are called, of the younger sons and daughters of 
Peers. The biographies of the Knights, and more especially the Indian 
knights, might be extended with advantage. 
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A Stormy Life; or, Queen Margaret's Journal. 


Fullerton. 


duced an adequate result. 
ment. Remembering the early works of the same a 


right to expect more than a laboriously faithful picture of tho life of 
s Queen, for Lady Georgiana used to interest us deeply, and 


Henry VI. 
in this book she interests us no more. 

Miltoni Samson Agonistes. 
(Macmillan.) Knochus Arden. Pi 
(Moxon.)—Lord Lyttelt 


ema Tennysonianun. 


speakers and writers. Mr. Selwyn 
that whilo laid up after his equestrian 
less nights by turning remembered lines into Latin. 
some period of enforced leisure would be required before wo could 
form a judgment of either poem, though, perhaps, we need not be 
ashamed to add that the first could not ba mastered without the help 
of Liddell and Scott. 

The Elements of Maritime International Law. By William de Burgh. 
(Longmans. )—Everything treated of by Mr. de Burgh is made perfectly 
plain and intelligible, so that his book may be read after the popular 
writings and studied after the completer works on tho same subject. 
He has the powor of communicating facts in a simple style, and arrang- 
ing them in something like order, neither of which characteristics belong 
to the composers of all text-books. Of course, Mr. de Burgh does not 
pretend to master the whole science of maritimo law, nor does he profess 
to popularize it after the manner of “ Historicus.” But he deals with 
the various points which necessarily arise out of the subject soundly 
and clearly, without illustrating them by needless reference to modern 
controversies, or pledging us to his view by enlisting our patriotic ardour. 
In his preface he gives the American version of the Alabama question 
considerable weight, and concludes that “the Federal Government had 
most serious grounds for their remonstrance.” 

Charlotte Burney. By K. S. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—The 
young girl who gives her name to this story is almost in love with an 
artist in tho first chapter of the first volume, and is engaged to him in 
the last chapter of the third. The interval is more or less pleasant, but 
is by no means exciting. What we are introduced to is tho stillest of 
still lifo, and the quietest of quiet characters. At one time the lovers 
aro not allowed to see each other, and of course both are unhappy. At 
another time tho artist goes off to Rome and the young lady goes to 
Belgium, and of course both see foreign countries. There is a little 
spice of jealousy, and a little spice of intrigue foments it, till a little 
spice of nobility of character puts it to flight. We believe that is all. 
Considering that it is all, we must say the story is well told and natural ; 
but there is very little to tell, and there is no reason for departing from 
nature. 


accident he beguiled his sleep- 
Wo are afraid 


Foolish Margaret, By Thomas Speight. 3 vols. (C. W. Wood.)— 
There are some remarkable features in this novel, and we look forward 
with intorest to the future works of the author. But the faults of the 
book are grave, and we are, perhaps, more disappointed by it than we 
should bo if it was far woaker. Mr. Speight does some things so well 
that wo are inclined to place him on a high level. But then he so 
seldom reaches the level, that we always look on him as falling short of 
what he can attain, and this is the same as a confession of failure. 
If Margaret is the heroine, we canuot feel that our interest centres in 
hor. In some respects the blind girl, Charlotte Horne, is tho chief 
character, but she is alternately a subtle creation and a grotesque im- 
possibility. Much tho same unevenness prevails in the story. At ono 
time the incidents aro striking and the plot is skilfully constructed. 
But the next moment we are at the mercy of blind chance, and events 
are thrown in without any consistent probability merely to carry on the 
action. Thus, when we expect something good, we are brought into 
the region of what is trivial, and after we have praised the skill of con- 
struction by which Mr. ‘Speight leads dl to something important, tho 


By Lady Georgiana 
8 vols. (Bentley.)—It seems ungracious to say that the 
pains Lady Georgiana Fullerton has taken with this novel have not pro- 
Nevertheless, we can pass no other judg- 
thor, wo have a 


Greeo reddidit Georzius, Baro Lyttelton. 
Latine redditum. 
yn’s Greek version of Sumson Agonistes and 
Mr. Selwyn’s Latin version of Enoch Arden come to us just at the time 
when tho futility of making Greek and Latin verses occupies so many 
apologizes for his version by saying 


whole is spoiled by the weakness of the dénouement, We think he w; 
learn to avoid this orror. ® will 

* Wrintles,” or Hints to § Sportsine a and Travellers upon Dress, B, 
ment, Armament, and Camp Life. By H. A. L., “The Ola Shokan 
(Saunders and Otley.) —This book is written fo xr those whose lings “ 
cast in out-of-the-way places, and who will have constant Cause on 
thankful for the advice given thom by tho “ Old Sheks arry.” Ho tel 
them how to make the same thing serve as a cloak, tent, b: 2d, and bo, ‘ 
how to guard against insects, and how to preserve health by liberal 
doses of medicine ; how to pack mules and to knock over wild animals ; 
and how to enjoy themselves generally, whether they ara in a desert or 
a forest. He writes so cheerily that his example will probably be con. 
tagious, while his precepts are so sound that his followers will hard} 
need such a consolation in travel. y 

A True Portrait of the Primitive Church. Py E. D. Cree. (Murray,) 
—This is an interesting little book, but it would be better if jts tone 
were not so controversial, and if Mr. Crea did not constantly attempt 
to describe by negatives. The result of this process is that we seem 
to hear more about what was not in the Primitive Church thay about 
its actual system; and though this may not bo Mr. Cree’s intent} ion, we 
cannot think that it will causo him much disappointment. 


How to Develop Productive Industry in India aud the East. Editea 
by P. R. Cola. (Virtue.)—In this work the late proprietor of the Ark. 
wright Cotton Mills in Bombay gives an account of the processes of 
manufacture required for cotton, jute silk, oils, paper and other raw 
materials; of dyeing and printing, of working mines, and of the 
management of iron foundries; with a view of developing the resourees 
of our Eastern colonies. He has collected a very copious mass of infor. 
mation from many sources, and we trust that his efforts will be Te- 
warded. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
yINAHAN'’S LL WHISKY.— 


brated old Tri - Whisky gained the 
This asl. iti n iid, max ilow, delicious, 











Dublin Prize ha ome, Sold in ) ittles, 3s 8d each, at 
and very © he 3 in . m, by tae agents in the prin- 
the retail h “ns i: 1d: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
cipal towns F don, W.—« Wbserve the red seal and 
Lic : “e* rk branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
pues ‘ 


1 L AZE NBY and SON beg to direct 
E atieution to the following Price List of Wines: 
9 atie: 


per dozen. 
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‘y wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 






agnes—Lig ght and th 
Cham . _pint s, 20s, 30s, 
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, 298. 






id 1 Pul 0, & Bre ywn. 48s, 60s, 








Cogn ¢ Prandie 4 tt ; 
T ie b itles s are include “d in the above pr 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spiri ul Cordials of all kinds. 
“LA! na NB ¥ and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Tre ade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
; tomers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
‘nd laid sid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
:connections have enabled 






h the irnut nerous Fore 

them to do great advant Their cellars are now 

en for ins and lists of prices and samples of 
0; * 


one wll be re . 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
Ww 


street, Portman square, Londen, 


P PSINE.—SILVER MEDAL.— 





Paris Exhibition, 1867,—Morson's Pepsine Wine, 
, popular remedy for weak 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
and 124 Sout 1ampion row, Russell square, 
wc, otties fr nm 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
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ASSAM TEA 
1 now be procured genuine from the 
TEA COMPANY'S 
n street, London, E C —_ 
ived direct f 2 
It is far 


Cri 
TPPER ASSAM 
DEPOT, 69 King Wi 
This Tea is sold pure " 








uperior to 





ssa, 





pany ‘s Plantations in 
China Tea in flavour, and of doub le the strength, Terms 
cash, Campoi, 2s 61 per Ib,; Souchong, 3s per ib. and 
Pekoe, 4s per lb, Orders with remittances st hould be 
addressed to the Manager of the Depét of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 
King William street, London , Ex 





Taree Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
QURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall's Report. 
May be obi: iined Retail in all Parts of the Worid, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


Soho square, London, 


) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUC ES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pic kles, Sauces, and Conc li- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished hy their 
name, are compelled to cé aution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Co umers ‘having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine ‘s are respectfully informed that 
they can b *t from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign W house, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 




























ticularly requests observe that each bottle bears 
the well known I, signed *Eiizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is ed by perpetual injunction in 





Chancery of the oth July, 1858, and without it none cap 
be genuine, 

E, LAZENBY 
Man square, London, 
for Harvey's Suuce, 
from the fact that their ] 
& View to deceive parche 28ers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
2s sole proprietors of the Receipt 
are compe siled to give this Caution, 
abels are closely imitated with 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
Ww? RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This d 


j ious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
Doisseurs 
ONLY 


“THE GOOD SAUCE, 
is ye pared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth 
less imitations, an 1 should see thi it LEA and PERRINS' 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ L EA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export. and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and SONS, ie &e., &., and by 
Gro ers and Oilme mn universal! 


M° 4LER’S CoD LIVER 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 
Petitors, makiug 5 medals awarded for this celebrated 
Oil, made from fresh live rs, and not putrid, as the darker 
oi See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck. of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &c. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s 3d each, 
Circulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 
London Cousumption Hospital. 
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Tliustrated PRICED LISTS of Overiand T 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather I 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwerded on applicati on 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, Li ondon, 


] EDSTEADS, BATIIS, and LAMPS. 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. Th: 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from .. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 





12s 6d to £20 Os each. 

Shower Baths, from, 8s O0dto £6 Os each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.,..6s Od to £8 10s each, 

All other kinds at the same rate, 
Pare Colza Oil 38 9d per gallon. 

ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the ahove 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fendera, Stoves, Rauges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ronmongery 

as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety 
novelty, beauty of design, ore xquisiteness of workman. 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8 
to £33 10s; with standards 



















£5 12s; Steel Fei 3s to £1; ditto, with r 
ormolu ornaments, wend £3 38 to £18; Chimney-Pieees, 





from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plaetes, 


\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Dlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Siiver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers. Hot-Water Dishes, 


Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 





“2 ‘Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 

jodding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLIT, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SL ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manutfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street,—Esiablished 1807, 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 

s pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
, Heartburn, Head- 
mild 





approved of this 





ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





FOLLOWAYS PILLS. 
ENJOYMENT of LIFE.—When the blood is 
pure, its circulation perfect, and the nerves in good order 
we are well, These Pills possess marvellous power in 
securing these great secrets of health, by purifying, 
re gulating, and strengthening the fluids ‘and solids. 
Holloway's Pills can be confidently recommended to 
all persons suffering from disordered digestion, or 
worried by nervous fancies or neuralgie pains. They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel headache, quic hon 
the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and gentle 
aperients. The weak and gentle may take them 
without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently service- 
able to invalids of irritable constitution, as the y raise 
the action of every organ to its natural standard, and 
universally exercise a calm and sedative influence. 














— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ofices—1 Dale street. Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the 
Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to 
£259,029, 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particulk arly nidvantageous, Whole-world- 
cave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewe don or before July 9 9 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackiriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 











RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fike DEPARTMENT—i6 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DierantMeNnt—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Polie’es of above 5 years’ standing, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1866)—£1,126,541, 

The Directors are wiliing to appoint as Agents per- 
xl position and character, 


1G IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
= while Laid up by Injury, and 
t. 000 IN S ASE OF DEATH, caused by 
Add r OF ANY KIND, 
cured A. an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
o be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the . cal Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and LO Regent street, 








sons of 





AC 


May be 


May al: 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 58, and 63 per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, 
6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 1l00— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 38, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 
SCHOOL 





Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 58 64, and 





STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superiine cream 
paper, 40 pas 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &e., post free, 
Established 1841. 


Qewine MACHINES. 





W. T F. THOMAS and CO, 


pee CELEBRATED ‘No, 2,” £10. 


| | carta MACILINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free, 
7 F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 





EH” EATING'S € ‘OUGH LOZE NGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for COUGHS, 
7 EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES 
relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 
y EB: pier COUGIL LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 
TION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, 
ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
r \ ULTY—Testimonials from the most eminent of 
whom muy be seen. Sold in boxes, 1s 1}d; and tins, 
2s #d, 4s Gd, and 11s cach, by 
” EATING, Chemist, 79 
Churchyard, London, Sold 
Druggists, &e. 


EFORE C ONSULTIN NG a DENTIST, 
I inspect (free of charge), Mr. WEBB'S newly 
invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical work, 
construcied on the only patented improvements in 
existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. N, B.— 
Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street, Treatise, 
fully stating terms and explaining his painless and 
inimitable system, free by post. 


INDIGESTION. 
No TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 26 9d, and Lls. 


Paul’s 
by all 


St. 
retail 
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*s Good words are worth much and cost litile."—HERBERT, 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


GoOoopD WokRD &. 


Edited hy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


The January, February, and March Parts of GOOD 
WORDS for 1868 are now ready, and contain the fol- 
lowing among many other important contributions :— 


By ALFRED TENNYSON— 
The Victim. 
1865-66. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL— 
Recent Speculations on Primeval Man. First Paper. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE— 
“ Ecce Homo.” Complete in Three Parts. 


By the BISHOP of LONDON— 
St. John’s Connection with Christian History and 
Evidences, 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN "— 
The Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story. Chaps. 
L—VIIL. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY— 
Christmas Day. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD— 
The Turn of the Year. 
Discipleship, 
By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster— 
Palestine Exploration. 
The Past and the Future. 


By HENRY ROGERS, Author of * The Eclipse of Faith.” 
Tae Story of Erasmus. Two Papers. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.— 
A Striking Contrast. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D.— 
Earthly Things and Things Heavenly. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.— 
Caverns and their Contents. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury— 
The Christian Conscience. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D.— 
The Declining Influence of the Pulpit. 


The forthcoming Parts of this Year's Volume of 


* Oo 2 D W oR D § 
of will contain— 

PEEPS at the FAREAST. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 

PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE, By the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

The DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE STATE. 
the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

PAPERS by the Bishop of London. 

The Continuation of the Duke of Argyll’s New Treatise 
on PRIMEVAL MAN, 

PAPERS on the POPE and the PAPACY. 
Stanley. 

The Continuation of THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. The 
new three-volume Story by the Author of “John 
Halifax.” 


a & @ DD Ww © 8 DS 


is distinguished from all other magazines by 
being not 80 much made up of separate and isolated 
articles, as of papers which, while they have an imme- 
diate interest in themselves, form portions of valuable 
works, which will be completed within the one volume. 

Every one who buys GOOD WORDS will thus have, 
at the end of the year, a handsome volume containing 
some half a dozen works which, it is not too much to 
say, could not be purchased separately under ten times 
the price. 

It is its large constituency of readers which alone 
enables “GOOD WORDS” to provide such literature 
at SIXPENCE A MONTH, And just as the number 
of purchasers is increased, so will the Conductors be 
enabled still further to increase the attractions of the 
Magazine. “ With these explanations and promises,” 
to quote the words of Dr. Macleod, “*GOOD WORDS’ 
may he left to find their way to those good hearts that 
are ready to receive them. May they prove winning 
words to some, instructive and comforting words to 
others, and to all words of truth, wisdom, and love, so 
that after they have been uttered they may leave be- 
hind * endless echoes,’ ” 


By 


By Dean 





STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 


A New Edition, just published. 
IBLE STUDIES, for Family Reading. 
By the Rev. W. B. MACKENzI£, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. James's, Holloway. Feap. 8vo, 3s, cloth 
boards. 
Reiiious TRACT Society, 
56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


Just published, with Thirty Llustrations by Tenniel. 
TFULE MIRAGE of LIFE. A New 
: Edition. Illustrated by Tenniel. Royal 16mo, 
4s 6d, c'oth boards, 
Reiigiovs Tract Socrery, 
56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


of the ENGLISH 
i MARTYRS. By Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 
New and revised Edition. Numerous fine Engravings. 
ReELiGiovs TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


N EMORIALS 





New Gift-Book by the Author of “My Study Chair,” 
“Musings,” €c. 
me ke HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 

; Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By- Rev. I. 
R. Vernon, M.A. With numerous Enzravings by Noel 
Humphreys, Harrison Weir, and other eminent artists. 
Imperial 8vo, 6s 6d, in cloth boards, elegant. 

Ruiiaiovs TRACT Socrery, 
56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly, 


BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS. 

RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 
4 receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
Resident Pupils. 

They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 








REF ES. 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London University. 

J.D, Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 
R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefleld Green, 
J. 8. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 

Inspector of Schools. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
\ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
4 MARCH, 1868, 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £15 a year, besides a number of FREE 
ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for 
early in June next. Two of the Scholarships will be 
offered for proficiency in Mathematics; two are 
limited, one to sons of Clergymen, and one to sons of 
Indian Chaplains or Missionaries; the rest are open. 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16, Full particulars may 
be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the 
College, Marlborough, 

\ ATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
Fi of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON,.—June, 1863, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The under-mentioued Courses of Lectures, adapted 
for Students preparing to Matriculate, will commence 
on Monday, March 23rd :— 

CHEMISTRY (Theoretical and Practical)—Professor 
WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., assisted by Mr. C. H. Gut, F.C.S. 
This Course will consist of about 40 Lessons, com- 
mencing each day at 11 a.m. Fee, including cost of 
materials and apparatus, £4 4s. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS.—Professor G, C, Fos- 
TER, B.A, Lond. This Course will consist of about 30 
Lectures, on the Elements of Mechanics, Hydrostaties, 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, and Optics. The lectures will 
begin at 10 a.m. Fee, £3 13s 6d. 

Prospectuses of the above classes, and of other day 
and evening classes, adapted for Matriculating Students, 
muy be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, W.C., March 3rd, 1868, 














I IBBERT TRUSIL. — Three Scholar- 

ships will be awarded on this Foundation after 
the next Examination, provided that three candidates 
are declared by the examiners to be duly qualified. 
The next Examination will be held at University Hull, 
Gordon square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, and 25th days of November, 
1868. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
Trust, and the names and addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or 
before October 1, 1868, HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon square, March 9, 1868, 





OBDEN CLUB.—A GOLD MEDAL 
will be given by the Cobden Club for the best 
y on the following subject :—*On the Best Way of 
oping Improved Political and Commercial Rela- 

treat Britain and the United States of 
America.” The Essays, identifled by a motto (with the 
names and addresses of the writers enclosed in a 
sealed envelope), must be sent to the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Cobden Club on or before the Ist of 
January, 1569, The Club reserves to itself the liberty 
of publishing the successful Essay. 

THOMAS BAYLEY POTTER, M.A., 
Honorary Secretary 
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YREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The 

QJ CRYSTAL PALACE OFFICE is OPEN DAILY 
from 10 till 4 o'clock, for the issue of vouchers securing 
STALLS, &c., for the Great Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, in June next. 

Numbered Stalls in Double Lettered Blocks only on 
the South side are issued at the Palace, AA, CC, GG, 
KK, at Three Guineas the set, or Twenty-Five Shillings 
single day; and DD, LL, and WW, XX, and YY at Two 
and a Half Guineas the set, or One Guinea a single day ; 
and unnumbered reserved seats in EK, II, &c., at One 
Guinea the set, or Seven Shillings and Sixpence single 
day. 

The Festival Committee point out to intending visitors 
that the earlier the application the better the choice of 
seats, 

Letters by post enclosing remittance attended to, 

The GREAT FULL REHEARSAL on Friday, June 
12. Vouchers are also issued for numbered stalls this 
day, in 











Centre Blocks..... ecscesccoe Half a Guinea each, 
Side os tues .. Five Shillings each, 
exclusive of admission, which will be by ticket, Five 


Shillings, or by season ticket. 

Note.—The rehearsal day, comprising selections from 
all the three days, is always very popular, Stalls should 
therefore be secured without delay. 





big MARVELLOUS AUTOMATON 
_ CHESS-PLAYER challenges the World. It 
will play daily at 4 and half-past 7,—A Young Lady and 
Mahomet’s Coffin Floating in the Air—Spiritual Mani- 
festations, i Home, daily at 3 and 8, in Professor 
Pepper'sORIGINALENTERTAINMENT—Astronomy 
splendidly Illustrated: the Solar System, the Starry 
Heavens, Spectrum Analysis, considered in Professor 
Pepper's Lectures, on Tuesday and Friday, at quarter 
to 2 and half-past 7—Lectures by Thomas Tobin, Esq., 
on the Progress of Architecture in England—Explora- 
tions in Abyssinia, by Thomas Baines, Esq.—ROYAL 














POLYTECHNIC 


ETROPOLITAN 
M RAILWAY. DISTRIC t 


ISSUE of £400,000 DEBENTURE STOCK 

The Metropolitan District Railway will receic, 
scriptions in the annexed form for £400,000 of Pa’ Sub 
6 per Cent. Debenture Stock, being the bala: : 
Debentures and Debenture Stock Unissued NCe of the 
borrowing powers of their special Acts, » UNder the 

This Debenture Stock will be issued at 
bear interest at 6 per cent. per annum, fr; 

January lust. The uteneat will pe Ist of 
year on the Ist of January and the Ist of July 10 each 
The Instalments will be payable as fdllows, 
On application tie 
+ allotment... 
» the 30th of April 
» the 15th of May.. 
», the Ist of June 
» the Ist of July.. 
(less the half-year’s in 

that day to be deducted.) 


Par, and wij} 



















st due on) 

) 

‘ , , - eT 

Subscribers will have the option at any time of 2 

paying the above instalments under discount ina, 

intervals at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 28 
Scrip Certificates will be issued on a} 

: Ps 2 allotmen: 

exchangeable for Stock when fully paid ap. on 


MEMORANDUM. 

This Debenture Stock is secured hy £2,950,999 ot 
ordinary share capital, of which £2,000,000 have hen 
paid up and expended on the works, . 

Five miles of this railway, from a junction With th 
Metropolitan Railway at Kensington to Westminster 
Bridge, forming in themselves a complete section 4 
the undertaking, are so nearly completed that the Con. 
tractors, Messrs. Kelk, Waring Brothers, and Lucas 
have covenanted to open them within six months 

The net earnings of the Metropolitan Railway in 
conjunction with which this will be worked, are at the 
rate of upwards of £40,000 per mile per annum, or 
equal to £200,000 a year for flve miles of this railway 

The amount required for the Interest on the whole 
authorized Debenture Issue, of £759,000, is less than 
£45,000 per annum. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be had 
at the Company's Offices, 6 Westmiuster Chambers 
Victoria street, S.W. ‘ 





TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN District 
RAILWAY. . 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers 
the sum of £ as a deposit on my application 
for £ of £6 per cent. Debenture Stock of the 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY, I request that you 
will allot me that amount, and I engage to pay the 
further instalments upon that, or any lesser amount 
you may allot to me, as they shall become due, and ig 
default of which my previous payments shall be liabls 
to forfeiture. 

TEARS ewovcccens 

Address 

Description 

Signature = 

ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPLICANT WISHES 
TO PAY UP IN FULL. 

I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 
Discount thereon, from the interval of payment, at the 
rate of £5 per ceut. per annum. 

Signature se 


BS K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, EC, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


] EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

















Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq, 
George Ireland, Exq. M.P. 


Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures o2 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to he made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


"> iaeaiaanares INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, 








or, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
Is5l.  Paid-up £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 

India, the purchase and sale of Indian secur‘ties, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 


capital, 














Office hours, 10 to 3 
Threadneedle street, Lon 


Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
ion, 1853. 
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Just published, in Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth ; or 13s 6d, calf lettered. 
HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 1867. MAL NDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
a 











~~ By HomersHAM COX, MLA, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “The Institutions comprising @ General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
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MYDDELTON POMFRI By W. Hanntson |v HISTORY of FRANCE. from Clovis and 


AINSWORTH [This day. 











os é Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon II], By Eyre Evans Crows, 
Lob TONIC BITTERS. <A Novel. * Leen KNIGHT. | Vol. V., completing the Work, ; [tm Friday next, 
gg 2 vols, crown Syo. _ ses (Keady this day. 
3. 9 
“TAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. : = 
rainsinanichianaiaiaenbiiabedd HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 
Just published, feap. Svo, 5s, 4 and1ss7. By HomersHam Cox, M.A, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


YSLATIONS FROM THE LYRICS . 
TRANSLAT! “ pe NTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, a 











: HORACE, [omen chen tba 
bare IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
= By E. H. BRODIE, M.A... one of He r Majesty's Long rae of Schools, and formerly 10 
eat c Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Pe RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
Suirn, Etper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Third Edition. 2 
uife —-— ————__-- | vols. 8vo, 25s. 
vol, Just published, with 1 Tinto d Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, ™ 


of SCENES ANDS TU DIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. (GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen, 


Hou. By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. L.D. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with a Preface by the Dean of 
Situ. Evper. and Co., 65 Coruhill, WESTMINSTER. Vols, I and IL, 8vo, 30s, 





Nearly ready, demy 8yvo. 12 


— THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. (PHE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in its 
: eee i ” mers ae . Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Smiru, Ph.D. 
itral FROM OFFICIAL RECORDS AND THE ARCHIVES OF NATIVE | Vol. 1, svo, 15s, 

wos FAMILIES. m 


By W. W. HUNTER. B.A., M.R.A.S,, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
’ > . af ° - % é T) 7 ro J Th Lm PJ 4 
B Vol. L—The ETHNICAL FRONTIER with the PRINCIPALITIES of BEERB- ILSSON’S ESSAYS on the STONE AGE in 
i HOOM and BISHENPORE, aA SCANDINAVIA. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Jonn Luspock, 
n Etpee. end Co. 65 Cormbill Bart., F.RS. Sve, with 16 Plates of Figures and Woodcuts, 18s. 
SMITH, ER, f 0., 69 Corn ° 





Next week w ‘ sip penile d. No. IX., for April. of 14 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Silnstented Monthly. Price ] OURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM- 
Gu Gilling. Cu: iby Epuunn Tates ENGINE in its VARIOUS APPLICATIONS. Revised Edition, with 199 
Woodcuts, Feap, 8vo, 6s. 











The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers end numerous Published —_ 4 npublished Sources. By Percy f1rz- 
GERALD, 2 vols. Sv, with Portraits, 36s PPuE ARTIZAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 

NEW BOOK ON IRELAND. STEAM-ENGINE. By the same Author. Eighth Edition, with Portrait, 37 

OY for IRISH DISCONTENT. 1 vel. large Plates, and 545 Woodcuts, 4to, 42s. 

(This day. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NE W NOVELS at all Libraries. 15 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. IDS to CLASSICAL STUDY: a Manual of Greek 

Nil: | The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. In 838 vols. By 4- and Latin Composition and Translation. By J. G. Susrrarp, D.C.L., and 
W. H. Rossen, LL.D. of the Times. Reprinted from Jins/ey’s Magazine, 3 vols. | D. W. TURNER, D.C.L.  12mo, 5a.—K EY, 6s. 

LOVE or MARRIAGE? a Novel. In 8 vols. By 


WILLIAM BLA 






A SAXON'S REME 























The DEAR G GIRL: a Novel. By, Percy | Fitzgerald, Author/ T ORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and 
ord ever Forgot jecond Tillot oo asm | Uniform Library Edition, Edited by Lady TrevELyAN. 8 vols, 8vo, with } 
~ NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the | Portrait, £5 5». ! 
rater. Hon. Mrs, Henry WeYLAND CuetWYND, Author of “Three Hundred a Year. | 7 t 
3 vol 3. ‘ S 
une | ' TTY 7 , 
wh) | ede PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the | NOV ELS and TALES, by G. J. Wiyte Metvii1s, 
Life and C idence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A, Cantab, 3 vols. |» each Work in crown Svo, complete in One Volume. : 
Vv. ‘The best way to give an idea of this remarkable hook would be to reprint as ss a . =a 
mah othe uld be got within the | it aa rticle, ar Tle, ote is own | Phe Qt prove +2 ~ ge 3, 6s, one Ay wpe te a , ~ ia 
etd ie ene of thom oe See SS ee ae ay eee Soe Tie INTERPRETE it. os GENERAL BOUNCE, 38 
By eseapee ae eee | HOLMBY HOUSE DIGBY GRAND, 5s. t 
«| SINE or Swim: a ‘New Novel. By the Author of ‘ 
“Recommended + cy.” &e. 3 vols, } 
Wa eens > 
“ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catheriae street, Strand. ‘ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, — 





Now ready, Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 101 (for MARCH). 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
. Professor HUXLEY’S ADDRESS on “A LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 
“On ROYAL and OTHER DIARIES and LETTERS.” 
Mr. HELPS’ “REALMAH.” Continued. 
Miss ROSSETTI'S “ MOTHER COUNTRY.” 
“The Hon. R. LYTTON’S ‘CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS,’” 
Mr. F. CRAUFURD GROVE on “The ERUPTION of VESUVIUS.” 
. Miss YONGE’S “CHAPLET of PEARLS.” 
“THREE MEETINGS.” By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
. Mr, CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on “The ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.” 


Pee 


> 


Continued, 


2x 


es 


Now ready, in cloth extra, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR HNOUSEHOLD READING. 

VOLUME I. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Illustrated by E. Armitage. 
In April will commence, 
THE HERMITS. 
BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


To be completed in Three Monthly Purts, price 1s each, aud form Vol. IL of the Seri 3 





NEW 
The CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. By 


JANET GORDON, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s, [This day. 


“ Miss Gordon, it is evident, thoroughly understands her meétier, and it is one from 
which every staunch novel-reader can, if he chooses, extract a great deal of plea- 
sure, Altogether, the story is one of the best of its class.”"—Saturday Review, 


“It presents many indications of unusual cleverness and originality.”"—Jell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


“ An uncommonly lively, vivid, and picturesque writer."—all Mall Gazette, 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. BAKER. 8vo. 
Sixth Thousand, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 


DIPLOMACY. By M. BERNARD, M.A., Professor of International Law, &c., 
at Oxford. Svyo, 9s. (This day. 


VITTORIA COLONNA. Her Life and Poems. By 


Mrs. Roscoz, With Photographs, Crown 8yo. [Vert week, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


to Edward II. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


From Rollo 
Extra feap. 8vo 
(/mmediately. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. 


By Joun T. NETTLESHIP. Feap. 8vo. (Ummediately. 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE DARTHUR. Sir 


THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK of KING ARTHUR and of his NOBLE KNIGHTS 

of the ROUND TABLE. The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use. 

With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. Royal feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(Jmunediately. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited, after the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by HENRY 
KINGSLEY. Royal feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIs Wricnt. Eighty- 
First Thousand, 1 compact vol. royal feap, Svo, beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, 3s 64; paper covers, 2s 6d. 


“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness."—Athenwum, 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. 


into English Verse. By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


The NEW LANDLORD. Translated from the Original 


Hungarian of MAURICE JOKAI, by A. J. PATTERSON, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(/amediately. 


By the Rev. 


(This day. 


Literally translated 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, (This day. 


7 7 T 4 nJ 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 
HvuGu MACMILLAN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We part from Mr. Macmillan with exceeding gratitude. He has made the 
world more beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messages 
of love that might otherwise have been unheard.”"—Jritish Quarterly. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By R. C. Trencu, 


D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Sixth Edition, revised and improved, feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. (This day. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 


By Lewis CARROLL, Eleventh Thousand. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, 
crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. (This day. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Byan Oxp Boy. 


The * Golden Treasury Edition,” with Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 18mo, cloth 
extra, 4s 6d, [This day. 





WORKS. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on 


TINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, 8yo, 10s 6d. 


ESSAYS 


VARIOUS WRITERS, 
demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


the CON. 


[This day, 


on a LIBERAL EDUCATION, By 
Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Second Edition, 
[This day, 
“Highly interesting, worthy to be read, and worthy to serve as a guide fro 
reading to acting.”"—British Quarterly. —. 
“ By far the most copious and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of 
educational reform.”—L£dinburgh Review, 


“The writers are able men of considerable literary power, they are unmistakably 
zealous and sincere, and most of them have that authority to speak on the subject 
they have chosen which is derived from practical experience in tuition.”"—Zimes, 


GREATER BRITAIN. A _ Record of Travel in 


English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7, By CHARLES WENTWORTH Dmg, 
8vo. (Jn the press, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwet, 


and Pitt, By GOLDWIN Situ. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown §yo, 
5s. [This day. 


CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of Juvenile 
Paupers. By FLORENCE HILL. [This day, 
This book gives a short but vivid account of the various plans for educating 
pauper children in England and other countries, with the respective merits of these 
plans. 


NATIONAL INCOME. By R. Duptey Baxter, MA, 


8vo, with Coloured Diagram, 3s 6d. (This day. 


FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1868: a 


Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of 
the Civilized World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants, By 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Crown 8vyo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The SECOND VOLUME of 


Dr. REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Con- 
taining Diseases of the Stomach, by Dr. WILSON Fox. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, by Various Writers. S8vo, 25s. 

Vol. L., containing General Diseases, Svo, 25s. 


The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 


By HENRY MAvpsLey, M.D, Lond., Physician to the West London Hospital 
&e. New and revised Edition, 8vo, cloth. (in the press, 


The MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE : Psychologie 
Essays, By J.C. BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63 64 
ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise, Critical and 
Practical. By P. G. HAMERTON, Royal 8yo, with Original Plates by Rembrant, 
Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &. [Shortly 
Rev. W. BARNES’ POEMS of RURAL LIFE, u 
Common English. Feap. 8vo. [Jmmediate’y 
“Mr. Barnes’ poems in the Dorsetshire dialect have already guin »d him a high 


place among English idyllic poets. 


On SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS, 


with the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the use of Students ¢ 
the University. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. Crown 8vo. ‘ 
[/mniediately. 


The GREAT STONE BOOK of NATURE. ByD. 
T. ANSTED. Feap., 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, Regius Professor 


of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister. New 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


[This day. 
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LONDON: Priuted by Joun CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Welli 


igton Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Cc 
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